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RESOLVED: 


BRIEFS 


That the Hare system of proportional 


representation (the single transferable ballot) should 
be adopted as the method of electing the members 
of all legislative bodies. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


I. There are serious evils in the present system of 
electing representatives to legislative bodies. 


A. Minorities are not adequately represented. 


L 


The minority party will sometimes cast 
45 per cent of the votes and elect no 
representatives at all. 

Invariably the minority party fails to 

elect representatives in proportion to its 

voting strength. 

Minor parties, like the Prohibition Party 

or the Socialist Party, are usually entirely 

unrepresented although their vote gener- 
ally entitles them to some representation. 

No representative can truly represent all 

the voters of his district or ward. 

a. No voter is represented by an agent 
whom he would repudiate if he 
could. 

Minorities in one district or ward are 

not really represented by men of 

their party or of their belief from other 
districts. 

a. Members from other districts or 
wards have insufficient knowledge, 
sympathy, and feeling of responsi- 
bility. 
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Majorities are invariably over-represented. 
1. They usually elect members out of all 
proportion to their voting strength. 

a. This evil is greatly aggravated by 
gerrymandering. 

2. The majority of the members of a legis- 
lative body is often elected by a minority 
of the voters. 

a. This condition is a natural result of 
the plurality system of elections. 

3. Every legislative body should be truly 
representative of the voters, if it is to be 
a democratic government. 

a. A legislative body is truly represen- 
tative only when it is a faithful re- 
flection of the electorate. 

There are frequent oscillations from one party 

to the other. 

1. A change in public opinion usually makes 
a very great change in the personnel of 
legislative bodies. 

Men totally unqualified for such service are 

frequently elected as representatives in all 

legislative bodies. 

1. Very often it is impossible for the best 
men to be nominated or elected under the 
present system. 

a. The political machinery is in the 
hands of the party managers. 

b. The independent voter is powerless. 

c. A few corrupt or controlled voters 
can turn the scale. 

2. Candidates are nominated by the party 
leaders not because of their ability or 
integrity, but for their availability. 

a. They must appeal to voters of many 
classes. 


II. 
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b. Weak colorless men often make the 
P best candidates. 
3. Legislative bodies have everywhere de- 
teriorated. 
E. Much bad legislation is enacted. 
1. Members of all legislative bodies are 
afraid of an independent stand. 

a. They fear to antagonize the party 
organizations, which are often 
controlled by powerful private 
interests. 

2. Many wholesome and needed reforms are 
thus blocked. 

a. They have no spokesman on _ the 
floors of the legislative halls. 


All of these evils could be completely remedied by 
the adoption of the Hare system of proportional 
representation. 

A. All inequalities in representation would be re- 
moved, for they are all due to plurality elec- 
tions and the district system. 

1. Minorities would be represented in pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. 

2. Majorities would no longer be over-repre- 
sented. 

3. The majority in every representative body 
will always represent a clear majority of 
the voters. 

B. The character of representation will be im- 
proved. 

1. The power of bosses and machines will be 
destroyed. 

a. The voters will control the machinery 
of nomination. 
b. Undesirable candidates may be de- 
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feated without danger of splitting the 
party vote. 
2. The power of the independent voters will 
be greatly increased. 

a. ‘All votes will be effective. 

3. Political careers will be open to men be- 
cause of their ability and integrity. 

a. The larger districts will make it pos- 
sible for them to appeal to an elec- 
torate in accord with their views. 

b. The dominant party will be forced to 
select better men. 

Bribery will be much less effective. 

1. The excessive influence of small factions 
of dishonest voters will cease, 

Better legislation will be enacted. 

1. Reform of all kinds will have a cham-— 
pion and at least get a hearing. 

2. The measures of the majority will be sub- 
ject to criticism and exposure. 

The oscillations of politics will be diminished 

1. The disproportionate gain in representa- 
tion, which now follows a change in public 
sentiment, will be prevented. 

2. Every legislative body will have more 
trained and experienced members. 

It will make every legislative body a truly 

representative assembly. 

1. It will be a mirror of the electorate. 

2. It will have a trained and _ intelligent 
opposition. 

3. Systematic continuity in legislation will 
become possible. 


Proportional representation under the Hare sys- 
tem is a practicable measure. 


TN 


Proportional representation is no longer a 
mere theory, but it is now extensively used. 
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1. One-eighth of the population of the world 
now votes under some form of propor- 
tional representation. 

2. The Hare system has been used in various 
parts of this country. 

a. It has been tried successfully in 
Cleveland, O., Boulder, Colo., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Ashtabula, O., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., West Hartford, Conn., 
and it has been adopted in Cincin- 
nati, O. 

b. It has been tried in several cities and 
villages in Canada and in various for- 
eign countries. 

It has been uniformly successful wherever it 

has been tried. 

1. The legislative bodies have been a distinct 
improvement over what had gone before. 

Experience has shown that it is not too com- 

plex to be understood by the voters. 

1. All the voter has to do is to mark a figure 
instead of making a cross in front of the 
candidates he wants to vote for. 

Local interests are adequately represented. 

1. Representatives represent voters, not 
localities. 

2. Arbitrary ward or district lines have been 
abolished. 

a. This has put an end to gerrymander- 
ing. 

The bad elements of society have not secured 

representation. 

1. Under proportional representation any 
group can obtain representation only in 
proportion to its voting strength. 
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NEGATIVE 


I. There is no need for the adoption of the Hare 
system of proportional representation. 
A. There are no evils in representation that are 
due to our system of elections. 


Li 


The so-called non-representation or 

under-representation of minorities pre- 

sents no real evil. 

a. All voters are indirectly if not 
directly represented. 

b. On purely local matters representa- 
tives are not bound by party ties. 

c. On matters of general public interest 
minority voters are well represented 
by members from other districts. 


The so-called over-representation of 

majorities presents no real evil. 

a. The majority in legislative bodies 
merely accentuates the popular vote. 

b. A majority, to be effective, must be 
considerable. 

c. A majority, however large, cannot be 
tyrannous for it is controlled by pub- 
lic opinion and is always liable soon 
to be reduced to a minority. 


B. Whatever evils may exist in the legislative 
branches of our government are not due to the 
system of elections. 


18, 


Everybody knows that the character of 
representation is now inferior and that it 
has deteriorated for the past hundred 
years, but this is not due to the system of 
elections. 

a. It is a condition that is world-wide. 
b. It has developed gradually for the 

past one hundred years. 
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c. Representatives are what the voters 
choose they shall be. 

d. No party or machine is able to elect 
men contrary to the wishes of the 
voters. 

While much unwise and hasty legislation 

is enacted, it is what the people want. 


C. Assuming evils to exist, they will not be reme- 
died or even lessened by the adoption of the 
Hare system of proportional representation. 


‘ba 


Representatives would not be essentially 

different. 

a. No system can make a legislative 
body a perfect mirror of all opinions. 

Better representatives would not be 

secured, 

a. The success of any scheme depends 
upon the character of the men who 
work it. 

b. Human nature would not be altered. 

c. The dominant parties would not 
nominate better men. 

The effectiveness of bribery would be in- 

creased rather than diminished. 

a. Large districts would permit the com- 
bination of corrupt voters more 
easily. 

Legislation would not be improved. 

a. The actual voting influence of parties 
would not be changed. 

b. The mere representation of minori- 
ties would actually accomplish 
nothing. 

c. All the talk about an intelligent oppo- 
position being created and needed re- 
forms being given a hearing is idle. 
(1) The minority party now creates 
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a more effective opposition than 
it would if it were divided. 
(2) All manner of reforms are now 
given hearings in all legislative 
bodies. 
(3) Reforms can be advocated as 


well outside as within legislative 
bodies. 


II. The Hare system of proportional representation is 
unwise and undesirable. 

It would greatly weaken the legislative branch 

of the government. 


~ 


Le 


2: 


of 


The power of obstruction would be 
greatly increased. 

Legislation would tend constantly toward 
compromise. 

Consistent policies would be impossible. 
Much time would be wasted in the 
consideration of vague impracticable 
schemes. 

There would be a marked lack of leader- 
ship and of decision. 


It would have a bad effect on representation. 


1, 


Local representation would be destroyed 
and vast districts would be entirely un- 
represented. : 
The bad elements of society would gain 
representation. 


It would be a severe blow to parties. 


ie 
2 


3: 


Responsibility would be largely destroyed. 
A government by small groups would be 
substituted for government by great 
parties. 
All free governments are party govern- 
ments. 


It is undemocratic. 


E. 
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The people always lose interest and do 
not vote. 


a. 


b. 


This was true in Kalamazoo. (Na- 
tional Municipal Review. 9: 87-8, 
20) 3 

This was true in Cleveland, where 
thousands refused to register or vote. 


It would prevent the oscillations of poli- 
tics, which, in other words, means that 
it would prevent the people from assert- 
ing their will. 

It is open to grave dangers and serious abuses. 
It increases the dangers of dishonesty. 

It will introduce false issues. 


a. 


The people will divide and vote along 
racial and religious lines, which not 
only develops bitterness and strife, 
but secures the election of incompe- 
tent, unworthy, and dishonest men 
to the lawmaking bodies. 


JI]. The Hare system of proportional representation is 


impracticable. 
se 


B. 


Not even the chief advocates of proportional 
representation have ever been able to agree 
among themselves as to which one of the 
various systems is the best. 


The 


Hare system has failed and _ been 


abandoned in most of the places in America 
where it has been tried. 

It has been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court in California and 
and Michigan. 

It has been outlawed by the legislature in 
Connecticut. 


Ms 


After one election in Cleveland and after 


the council so elected was given a year 
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and a half to demonstrate its superiority, 
a special election was called by an initi- 
ated petition, signed by thirty thousand 
voters, to vote on abandoning the plan, and 
it was retained by a majority of only 565 
votes though it had strong newspaper 
support. 


It is too complicated and cumbersome. 


L 


2 


It is unintelligible to the average voter. 

a. ess than 1 pér cent, of the voters 
understand how the transfers are 
made or how the system works. 

b. Many ballots are not properly marked 
and are therefore thrown out, thus 
disfranchising many voters. 

It is a slow, complicated, and cumbersome 

method of counting the votes. 

a. In any large or populous district it 
will generally take a week to find out 
who is elected. 

b. This makes it a very expensive sys- 
tem and adds to the opportunities to 
manipulate the votes. 


No remarkable benefits have anywhere been 
shown. 


it 


There has been nothing accomplished 
where the system has been tried to justify 
the extravagant claims made for it by its 
advocates. 

a. It has not increased interest in elec- 
tions, but on the contrary the vote has 
almost always fallen off. 

b. It has not decreased the power of 
bosses or broken the hold of political 
machines. 

c. It has not materially improved the 
calibre of representatives. 
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2. In the one election in Cleveland it has 
entirely failed to produce any startling 
results. 

_a. The most undesirable members of the 
old council were re-elected under the 
Hare system. 

b. Most of the four or five inde- 
pendents in the council of twenty-five 
members are men who have been 
active in politics in Cleveland for 
many years. 

c. The council is fully as much con- 
trolled by party organizations as any 
the city has had in the preceeding 
twenty years. 

(1) It did not even select the city 
manager but merely ratified the 
choice made for it by party 
leaders. 

d. The council is unusually weak, 
lacking leadership and decision. 

(1) On many important questions it 
has wabbled, either acting and 
then rescinding its action, or 
failing to act at all. 

(2) It has been severely criticized 
in the bulletins of the Citizens’ 
League for its lack of leader- 
ship. 

e. No new leadership has been devel- 
oped, no new blood has been brought 
into the civic life of the city, and no 
great piece of legislation has been 
enacted for the city. 
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REPRINTS 


THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION * 


The various systems of proportional representation 
are all based upon what is known as the electoral quota. 
Suppose that in an illustrative state seventy thousand 
votes are cast for the election of seven representatives 
on the proportional principle. Now, if seventy thousand 
can elect seven, then one-seventh of seventy thousand. 
that is, ten thousand, ought to be able to elect one. Thus 
ten thousand is the electoral quota in such a case. Every 
candidate who obtains ten thousand votes is sure of elec- 
tion, and every party is entitled to one representative for 
each ten thousand votes. This assumes that all these 
seven representatives are elected from the one electoral 
district. 

The same principle applies to a meeting of seventy 
persons who elect a committee of seven. Any ten persons 
voting together ought to be able to elect one of the com- 
mittee, and the electoral quota is therefore ten. Any can- 
didate obtaining ten votes is sure of election. If sixty 
persons are electing a committee of five, then any twelve 
of them ought to be able to elect one; and so on, what- 
‘ever the number of electors or of representatives. 

The theoretical basis of the electoral quota is, there- 
fore, to divide the number of votes cast by the number of 
seats to be filled; in other words, to divide all the votes 
by all the seats. This gives what may be termed the 
“large quota.” But in practice it is found that a smaller 
quota is sufficient to insure the election of any candidate 
and there are simple rules for finding such a quota. 

Then comes the working out of the quota principle 

1By Robert Tyson. New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. p. 975-7. 
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in contested elections. This can best be shown by the 
descriptions of specific systems. 


Tue Hare System 


We take first the Hare or Hare-Spence system, as 
being more explanatory of the .proportional principle 
_ than any other, and we describe it in a colloquial way. 
If you are voting on the Hare-Spence system in a seven 
_ member electoral district, you mark your ballot for seven 

candidates or less in the order of your choice, with the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. The man whom you like best 
you mark number 1, the next best number 2, and so on 
in rotation. If your vote goes to help the candidate of 
your first choice to be elected, then it does not count for 
anybody else. But if the candidate whom you have 
marked number 1, your first choice, has enough votes 
without yours or has so few votes that he cannot be 
elected, then your vote goes to the man whom you have 
marked number 2. If your number 2 does not need or 
cannot use your vote, then it is passed on to number 3, 
and so forth. 

In counting the votes, the first operation in the Hare 
‘system is to sort out the ballots into as many compart- 
ments as there are candidates, according to the first 
_choice or number 1 votes, paying no attention for the 
present to the other figures on the ballots. While this is 
~ being done two tally clerks are keeping tally of the votes. 
When the total number of votes is thus ascertained, it 
is divided by seven, which is the number of members to 
be elected. This gives the quota, or number of votes re- 
quired to elect any one man. For instance, if seven mem- 
bers are to be elected and fourteen thousand votes have 
been cast, the quota will be two thousand. 

This is the large quota. If the more accurate smaller 
quota of Mr. Droop is used, the processes is this: Di- 
vide the fourteen thousand votes by one more than the 
seven seats and add one to the quotient. This gives 
seventeen hundred and fifty-one as the electoral quota. 
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Any candidate getting seventeen hundred and fifty-one 
votes is sure of election, because if seven candidates get 
seventeen hundred and fifty-one votes each, there are 
not votes enough left to put an eighth candidate on a 
par with them. 

Then any one of the candidates who has a quota or 
more than a quota is declared elected. If he has more 
than a quota, his surplus ballots are transferred to such 
of the other candidates as may have been marked num- 
ber 2 on the ballots so transferred. If the candidate 
marked number 2 on any of these ballots has already 
been elected, then the ballot goes on to number 3, and so 
on. 


It never happens that the full number of members 


required have quotas of first choice votes; so we then 
begin at the other end, take the man at the foot of the 
poll, with the lowest number of votes, declare him “out 
of the count,” and then distribute the whole of his votes 
among the remaining candidates, according as indicated 
by the voters themselves, each on his own ballot. This 
process of elimination is repeated until seven of the can- 
didates either get a quota or come the nearest to it, and 
these seven are the elected ones. 

From the above it will be seen that there are four 
chief factors in the Hare system of proportional rep- 
resentation: (1) The multiple electoral district, that is, 
a district from which several members are elected—not 
less than five, and more being better, up to the limit of 


' balloting convenience. (2) The single vote, that is, each 


elector has one vote only which finally counts. (3) The 
electoral quota. (4) The transfer of votes. Two or more 
of these factors are common to all systems of propor- 
tional representation. 


THE Gove PLAN 


Honorable William H. Gove (Salem, Mass.) has de- 
vised a system on the same general principles as the 
Hare plan, but greatly simplified. After nomination and 
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before election each candidate publishes, in a certain 
formal way, a preferential list of those other candidates 
to whom he directs that any necessary transfers of his 
votes shall be made; that is, his surplus, if any, or all 
his votes if he be eliminated. Then at the election each 
voter marks only one name on his ballot. The counting 
and the use of an electoral quota are the same as in the 
Hare system, except that the candidates’ lists are used 
instead of the voters’ second or subsequent choices, and 
actual ballots are not transferred. Transfers are made 
by calculation only, so that the ballots have not to be 
brought to one central place for counting. 


THE JAPANESE SYSTEM 


A simpler plan still is used in Japan. In multiple 
electoral districts each elector has one vote only. The 
districts vary in electoral size from five members to 
fifteen. There is no electoral quota, and there are no 
transfers. The votes are simply counted, and the required 
number of members taken from the head of the poll. 
This frequently gives a true proportional, because the 
process is just the same as if only the first choices were 
counted in the Hare system, and often in that system 
those who head the poll on the count or first choices are 
those ultimately elected. In any event the only difference 
the transfers makes is a difference of one member or two 
at most. The explanation is that the tendency of electoral 
transfers is from the weaker to the stronger candidates. 
Therefore, the simple single vote in a multiple district 
is approximately proportional. 


THE Proxy SysTEM 


An addition to the Japanese system is proposed by Mr. 
John H. Berry of Salem, Mass., and has been twice or 
three times embodied in a bill before the Massachusetts 
legislature, but not passed. It gives each elected repre- 
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sentative as many votes on a division as he has received 
from his constituents at his election, and provides a 
simple and ingenious plan by which any voter may trans- 
fer his vote from one representative to another, or from 
an unsuccessful to a successful candidate, thus enabling 
voters to withdraw support from an unfaithful repre- 
sentative, and insuring that every voter can be repre- 
sented if he chooses. 


CUMULATIVE VOTING 


A plan called cumulative voting was used for thirty 
years in the election of English school boards. It is now 
(1908) in use in the state of Illinois for legislative elec- 
tions in three-member districts, districts really too small 
for really good working. Each elector has as many votes 
as there are candidates to be elected, and he may divide 
these votes among several candidates or cumulate them 
all on one or two of the candidates, as he pleases. The 
more the voters cumulate, the more proportional is the 
result. Cumulative voting, used as a system by itself, is 
an imperfect plan, and leads to great waste of votes. It 
is used in multiple districts. 


Tue List SysTEMsS 


Between systems of proportional representation there 
is a distinct line of cleavage; that between list systems 
and the non-list methods we have been describing. A 
~ marked feature of the list systems is that either the 
single vote, the multiple vote, or the cumulative vote may 
be used with them. They all require that the candidates 
be divided into party lists on the ballots; hence the name. 
Each list has its appropriate party’ heading. A vote 
counts both for the list and for the individuals in it to 
whom the vote is given. The process of counting is to 
ascertain the grand total of votes and the total for each 
list. Then the electoral quota is obtained in one of the 
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ways already mentioned, or by mathematical methods 
such as the d’Hondt plan, which is adapted to list sys- 
tems only, and gives a smaller quota than even the 
Droop. Next the lists are divided in turn by the electoral 
quota, thus showing the number of representatives to 
which each list is entitled. These representatives are 
chosen from the candidates having the largest number of 


votes. 

In Switzerland the system is called the free list, and 
the multiple vote is chiefly used in connection with it, 
only one canton having the cumulative vote instead. The 
effect of the multiple vote, so used, is to give proportion- 
al results as between parties, but not as between members 
of the same party. In Belgium the single vote is used 
with the lists, each elector having one vote only, but the 
nominating arrangements are such as to give a great 
power to the party organizations. 


Tue AssoLuTeE Majority MEtTHop 


Akin to proportional representation is the preferen- 
tial plan of securing an absolute majority at one ballot- 
ing when electing a single officer such as a governor or 
mayor, no matter how many candidates are running. 
There is also the great advantage of promoting free 
nomination of candidates, because a weak candidate can 
be nominated without fear of cutting into the vote of a 
stronger candidate in the same interest. The method is 
simply that of the Hare or Gove system without the 
electoral quota. The counting finally concentrates the 
whole vote on two of the candidates, one of whom must 
then have a clear majority, barring a tie, which then is 
dealt with in the ordinary way. When at the same elec- 
tion both single officers and representatives have to be 
chosen, it is an advantage to use a similar method of 
balloting for each kind of election. 
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ONE-EIGHTH OF WORLD’S PEOPLE UNDER 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION? 


Approximately quarter of a billion people, well over 
one-eighth of the earth’s population (estimated, 1922, at 
1,747,000,000), are living in proportional representation 
territory—nations or other governmental units through- 
out which proportional elections are held for important 
representative bodies by direct popular vote. The com- 
plete figures, according to latest available information, 
are as follows: 


PoPpuLATIONS USING PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION, JuLy 1, 1925 


SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE OR HARE SYSTEM 


This list does not include the Union of South Africa 
(population, 1921 census: 6,922,813), which elects its 
Senate by proportional representation, but indirectly 
through an electoral college; Denmark (population, 1921 
census: 3,283,000), which also elects its upper house 
(Landsthing) by the single transferable vote through an 
electoral college, the lower house (Folketing) being elect- 
ed by a list system of proportional representation; the 
Dominion of New Zealand as a whole (population, 1921 
census: 1,218,913), for whose Legislative Council (upper 
house) proportional representation has been prescribed 
since 1915 but without much prospect of actual use; the 
~ city of Sacramento, Calif., (population, 1920 census: 
65,857), whose present Council was elected under pro- 
portional representation provisions which have since been 
declared unconstitutional by the California courts; the 
town of West Hartford, Conn. (population, 1920 census: 
8,854), where proportional representation has been 
used by municipal ordinance for the last two elections, 
but has recently been prohibited by act of the Connecti- 


1 Proportional Representation Review. July, 1923. p. 62-65. And cor- 
rected to July 1, 1925 by George H. Hallett, Jr. 
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cut legislature; nor Kalamazoo, Mich., which adopted 
proportional representation in 1918 and used it for two 
elections, but had to give it up because it was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the state. 


Scotland (all school boards)...... 
Ireland (Parliament of Northern, 
Ireland and all important repre- 


sentative bodies in Free State).. 4,496,000 


New South Wales (Legislative As- 
SOMNUD sy) Me waraee is ae ees ean as ae uals 
United States 
Cleveland, O., (Council). 796,841 
Ashtabula, O., (Council). 22,082 
Boulder, Colo., (Council). 11,006 
Cincinnati, O., (Council). 401,247 


Canada 
Winnipeg (Council and 
members of Manitoba 
Legislature) ....2..... 179,087 
Calgary (Board of Alder- 
men, School Board, 
Hospital _Beard and 
members ot Alberta 
legislature) a eiesse ser 63,305 
Edmonton (Board of Al- 
dermen and members 
of Alberta legislature). 58,821 
South Vancouver (Dis- 
UEICtm COUNCIL) neater: 36,000 
Regina (Board of Alder- 
dermen, School Trus- 
CEES) Narain ere 34,432 
Saskatoon (Board of Al- 
dermen, School Trus- 
tees, Hospital Board).. 25,739 
Moose Jaw (Board of Al- 


Cermei)) Mae ranten ne 19,285 
St. James, Man. (Coun- 

Cie ee one ee 12,099 
West Vancouver, B. C. 

(District Council) .... 4,500 


North Battleford, Sask., 
(Board of Aldermen, 
School Trustees) ..... 4,108 


2,099,763 


437,376 


(1921 census) 


(1922 estimate) 
(1921 census) 
(1920 census) 
(1920 census ) 


(1920 census) 
(1920 census) 


(1921 census) 


(1921 census) 


(1921 census) 


(1923 estimate) 


(1921 census) 


(1921 census) 
(1921 census) 
(1922 census) 


(1923 estimate) 


(1921 census) 
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Costamhicamepnnsa yrs 576,581 
Tasmania (Parliament) ... 213,877 
Malta (House of Assem- 
bly and general mem- 
bets- of Senate)....... 211,864 
New Zealand 
Christchurch (Municipal 
Gouncilyy sae ence 105,670 
Westport (Municipal 
Council ees att eet. 4,000 
Runanga (Municipal 
Council) ereeeeseea as 1,400 


(1922 estimate) 
(1921 census ) 


(1921 census) 


(1921 census ) 
(estimate) 
(estimate) 


Pota litaerimt sa ccinsrt ci III,070 
India (3 selected constit- 

WLENGIES) MC estates |e Ec ns stata 
England (certain Univer- 

sity constituencies for 

the House of Com- 


TONS) MEE ee ecice  ) e  Milekes ter 
East London, Cape of 
(1924 estimate) 


Good Hope (Council). 14,800 


Total under Trans- 


ferable: Vote Yr... 14,274,795 


List SYSTEMS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


This list does not include France (Population, 1921 
census: 39,402,739), which applies the principle of pro- 
portional representation only in departments in which 
no party polls a majority of the votes. Except where 
otherwise noted (Argentina), proportional representa- 
tion is used for national elections. It is used for many 
provincial and local elections also. 


(GORerhNG piosopadaeene am Dear 50,858,284 (1919 census ) 
IE OlayaGh 2.55 ato e ceo Eee On IOS 26,376,103 (1921 census ) 
ARO AI ANE yeraciatacatelsieteisre «is/are 98 17,393,149 (1917 census) 
@zecho-Slovakial Juice etcoeees 13,595,018 (1921 census) 
UU POR Savas ielare ry ccertieier nisi e. stance 11,600,000 (1922 estimate) 
Isxeleat stan, So nag. 0 eels OB eS CCGRe 7,084,272 (1921 census) 
shes Netherlands=e.cn. ascs 52: 6,841,155 (1920 census) 
INTO} b Gils xe DORI RS CIE PORE 6,131,715 (1920 census) 
SWie dela ctaaak are etter sii sajasend 5,903,762 (1920 census) 
Withtiahia leaccias ie ee 4,500,000 (1922 estimate) 
SU pra Gicieaceseertc eer tear kelnoTee ars 4,337,513 (1920 census) 
Switzerlandyie saree ctitd cleat srs 3,880,320 (1920 census ) 


WDermaricaes vote cece ec cteee ste 3,283,000 


(1921 census) 
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Birtlandeeeny. ee. .crs, cone comet stores 3,241,000 (1922 estimate) 
GubaGietescenstcce ceases cane se 2,898,905 (1919 census) 
INORWaiyiaeiieh cists oe Hamat 2,646,306 (1920 census ) 
Argentina 


Provinces of Buenos Aires 
and Mendoza (Provincial 


Elections) e Wan. armen oes 2,500,000 (1922 estimate) 
Watydane soe Naeetecteioe feretineciake 1,813,000 (1921 estimate) 
Uruguay .......+2...seeee eee 1,494,053 (1921) | 
ESthOnmiayesren cts case eee iaaTs 1,250,000 (1923 estimate) 


Portugal (Members of Parlia- 
ment from the two largest 


cities) 
isbonWetyack cat. arta 500,276 (1920 census ) 
@Oportoweeti-wiee heen. 215,081 - (1920 census) 
Totalippasncaccticctose ee eisai 716,257 
SaargiVialll Cyiges. aniatctclotcis terete ares 657,870 (1919 census ?) 
Dati zip mre taers hor ene Rencrelelacctaie eae 351,380 (1919) 
Te tasemlb Uioay-nyiamtewkese reer citer 263,824. (1916 census) 
Tcelamdigeseiyceecrriasienicierre ctor 94,690 (1920 census) 
Sane Mannomaneen re eee 12,027 (1920 censts) 
Liechtenstein «ee eee 10,716 (1912) 
Hungary (for city elections).. 9,000,000 (1919 estimate) 
Isist-SystempPotals vrei eee OE 198,336,019 
HareSystem) 1 otalumanm scene aceon ine 14,274,795 


Total under proportional representation (inferior 
forms of “minority representation” not included). 212,610,814 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS UNDER 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION * 


NoMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


GENERAL LAws To APPLY 


Sec. 157. All elections provided for by this Charter, 
- whether for the choice of officers or the submission of 
questions to the voters, shall be conducted by the election 
authorities prescribed by general law; and the provisions 
of the general election laws of the State shall apply to 


1 Sections 157-64 of the Charter of Cleveland. 
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all such elections except as provision is otherwise made 
by this Charter. A regular city election for the choice of 
members of the Council shall be held on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in November in the odd num- 
bered years. 


NoMINATION By PETITION 


Sec. 158. Any person eligible to the Council may 
be placed in nomination therefor by a petition filed in his 
behalf with the election authorities and signed by at 
least five hundred electors of the district for which he 
seeks to be a candidate. Signatures to nominating peti- 
tions need not all be appended to one paper but to each 
separate paper there shall be attached an affidavit of the 
circulator thereof stating that each signature thereto was 
made in his presence and is the genuine signature of the 
person whose name it purports to be. Each signer of a 
petition shall sign his name in ink or indelible pencil and, 
after his name, shall designate his residence by street 
and number, or other description sufficient to identify the 
place, and give the date when his signature was made. 
If any elector sign petitions for more than one candidate 
his signature shall be invalid except as to the petition 
first signed. 


NoMINATING PETITION PAPERS 


Sec. 159. The form of nominating petition papers 
shall be substantially as follows: 


We, the undersigned, MEL EDV DECSCLM ty Norse avasevs ateloicts epetent verses 


WHOSCETECSICOICOULS Hans ciate scoceloneean eiajstes tees sero « Cleveland, Ohio, 
as a candidate for the Council, to be voted for at the election 
to be held on the............ day of November, I9....; and we 


individually certify that we are qualified to vote for. candidates 
for the Council, and that we have not signed a petition nominat- 
ing any other person for the Council to be voted for at such 
election. 
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Name Street and Number Date 


pela te elerenes.cele  )),  .Sleke seers oe, S20) 0 60 elle:e lees ees) s10/s, e)sele) Ns 1\0,.6te) Biene!e.e1e) 66m 
Slee 6 dieeselejeje 8 2 e0le 0, 6/Je, 0160s) we) © 0:6) plore yelelel® e)eieleie) || | % (0 evel ene) e (e181) 8\01.5 


6 ve aeleleeresete e. | | wlele eo ele ie 0:4 00) 61 0 0 (6 o1els 6s ee) oepee ele $i) . p>~.eleera a6 (on6le e618) 


State of Ohio, 
Cuyahoga County, ss.: 
dolind ect R ER ELSE REE PO AH being duly sworn deposes 
and says that he is the circulator of this petition paper and that 
the signatures appended thereto were made in his presence and 
are the genuine signatures of the persons whose names they 
purport to be. 
Signe dens. case eee ee ee ee Be cae 


Off nae chee acest Atenas TOs ies 


Notary Public. 


FILING AND VERIFICATION OF PETITIONS 


Sec. 160. All separate papers comprising a nominat- 
ing petition shall be assembled and filed with the election 
authorities as one instrument at least forty days prior to 
the first Tuesday following the next succeeding first 
Monday in November. Within ten days after the filing 
of a nominating petition the election authorities shall no- 
tify the person named therein as a candidate whether 
the petition is found to be signed by the required number 
of qualified electors. Any eligible person placed in nom- 
ination as hereinbefore provided shall have his name 
printed on the ballots if, within five days after such no- 
tifications, he shall have filed with the election authori- 
ties a written acceptance of the nomination. 


BALLOTS 


Sec. 161. Ballots used in electing members of the 
City Council shall be without party mark or designation, 
and shall be marked by the electors according to the in- 
structions printed thereon under the heading ‘‘Directions 
to Voters,” as specified in this section. Except that the 
names of candidates shall appear in the spaces indicated 
therefor and that the spaces left for the number of the 
district and date of the election shall be filed with such 
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number and date, the ballots shall be in form substantial- 
ly as follows: 


REGULAR CITY ELECTION 


Districta eerie 
INovemberjace athens ES lan oc 


Directions to Voters 


Put the figure 1 opposite the name of your first choice. If 
you want to express also second, third and other choices, do so 
by putting the figure 2 opposite the name of your second choice, 
the figure 3 opposite the name of your third choice, and so on. 
In this way you may express as many choices as you please. The 
more choices you express, the surer you are to make your ballot 
count for one of the candidates you favor. 

This ballot will not be counted for your second choice, unless 
it is found that it cannot help your first choice; it will not be 
counted for your third choice unless it is found that it cannot 
help either your first or your second, etc. 

A ballot is spoiled if the figure I is put opposite more than 
one name. If you spoil this ballot, tear it across once, return 
it to the election officer in charge of the ballots, and get another 
one from him. 


ee cr 


cere eee eee ee ee mero reer eee seeeseeeseesseeseeeeeseereeeeseeesere 


Ce er ry 


Rotation or NAMES 


Sec. 162. The names of candidates for the Council 
shall be printed on the ballots in rotation as follows: 


The ballots for each district shall be printed in as 
many series as there are candidates for the Council for 
such district. The whole number of ballots to be printed 
for the district shall be divided by the number of series 
and the quotient so obtained shall be the number of bal- 
lots printed in each series. In printing the first series of 
ballots the names of candidates shall be arranged in the 
alphabetical order of their surnames. After printing the 
first series the first name shall be placed last and the 
next series printed, and this process shall be repeated 
until each name shall have been printed first in one 
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series. |The ballots so printed shall be combined in 
tablets to be supplied to the various voting places. Each 
tablet shall contain substantially the same number of bal- 
lots from each series, and, so far as practicable, the bal- 
lots shall be combined in such manner that two or more 
from the same series shall not be together in a tablet. 


BLANK SPACE ON BALLOTS 


Sec. 163. A blank space shall be left on the ballots 
below the printed names of the candidates. In any such 
space an elector may write the name of any person eligi- 
ble to the Council, and votes cast for such persons shall 
be counted as though for candidates whose names are 
printed on the ballots. 


RULES FOR COUNTING BALLOTS 


Sec. 164. Ballots cast for the election of members 
of the Council shall be counted and the results deter- 
mined by the election authorities according to the fol- 
lowing rules: 

(a) On all ballots a cross shall be considered equiva- 
lent to the figure 1. So far as may be consistent with the 
general election laws, every ballot from which the first 
choice of the voter can be clearly ascertained shall be 
considered valid. 

(b) The ballots shall first be sorted and counted at 
the several voting precincts according to the first choices 
of the voters. At each voting precinct the ballots cast 
for each candidate as first choice shall be put up in a 
separate package, which shall be properly marked on the 
outside to show the number of ballots therein and the 
name of the candidate for whom they were cast. The 
ballots declared invalid by the precinct officials shall also 
be put up in a separate package, properly marked on 
the outside. All the packages of each precinct, together 
with a record of the precinct count, shall be promptly 
forwarded to the central election authorities as directed 
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by them, and the counting of the ballots cast in each dis- 
trict shall thereafter be carried on by a central counting 
board for each such district, appointed by the central 
election authorities and acting under their direction. 

(c) After the review of the precinct count of its dis- 
trict by the central district counting board, and the cor- 
rection of any errors discovered therein, the first choice 
votes of each candidate shall be added and tabulated. 
This completes the first count. 

(d) The whole number of valid ballots cast in the 
district shall then be divided by a number greater by one 
than the number of seats to be filled in the district. The 
next whole number larger than the resulting quotient is 
the quota or constituency that suffices to elect a member. 

(e) All candidates the number of whose votes on the 
first count equals or exceeds the quota shall then be de- 
clared elected. 

(f) All votes obtained by any candidate in excess of 
the quota shall be termed his surplus. 

(g) Any surpluses there may be shall next be trans- 
ferred, the largest surplus first, then the next largest, and 
so on, according to the following rules. 

(h) In the transfers of a surplus, transferable bal- 
lots up to the number of votes in the surplus shall be 
transferred to the continuing candidates marked on 
them as next choices, in accordance with rule (m). The 
particular ballots to be taken for transfer as the surplus 
of a candidate shall be obtained by taking as nearly an 
equal number of ballots as possible from the transfer- 
able ballots that have been cast for him in each of the 
voting precincts. All such surplus ballots shall be taken 
as they happen to come without selection. 

(i) “Transferable ballots” means ballots from which 
the next choice of the voter for some continuing candi- 
date can be clearly ascertained. A “continuing candi- 
date” is a candidate as yet neither elected nor defeated. 

(j) Whenever a ballot is transferred from one can- 
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didate to another, it shall be tallied or otherwise recorded 
by a tally clerk assigned to the candidate to whom it is 
being transferred. Each tally clerk shall take care not 
to receive for his candidate by transfer more ballots 
than are required to complete the quota. 

(k) The votes standing to the credit of each candi- 
date shall be added and a tabulation of results made 
whenever a comparison of the votes of the several can- 
didates is necessary to determine the next step in the pro- 
cedure. Each tabulation, together with the transfers of 
ballots made since the preceding tabulation is referred 
to in this section as a “count.” 

(1) After the transfer of all surplus (or after the 
first count if no candidate received a surplus) every can- 
didate who has no votes to his credit shall be declared 
defeated. Thereupon the candidate lowest on the pollas 
it then stands shall be declared defeated and all his 
transferable ballots transferred to continuing candidates, 
each ballot being transferred to the credit of that con- 
tinuing candidate next preferred by the voter in accord- 
ance with rule (m). Thereupon the candidate then low- 
est shall be declared defeated and all his transferable 
ballots transferred in the same way. Thus the lowest 
candidates shall be declared defeated one after another 
and their transferable ballots transferred to continuing 
candidates. 

(m) Whenever in the transfer of a surplus or of the 
ballots of a defeated candidate the vote of any candidate 
becomes equal to the quota, he shall immediately be de- 
clared elected and no further transfer to him shall be 
made. 

(n) When candidates to the number of seats to be 
filled have received a quota and have therefore been de- 
clared elected, all other candidates shall be declared de- 
feated and the election shall be at an end; or when the 
number of continuing candidates is reduced to the num- 
ber of seats still to be filled, those candidates shall be 
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declared elected whether they have received the full quota 
or not and the election shall be at an end. 

(o) If when a candidate is to be declared defeated 
two or more candidates at the bottom of the poll have the 
same number of votes, that one of the tied candidates 
shall first be declared defeated who was credited with the 
fewest votes at the end of the count next preceding, and 
any further tie shall be decided on the same principle. 
Any tie not otherwise provided for in this section shall 
be decided by lot. 

(p) In the transfer of the ballots of any candidate 
who has received ballots by transfer, those ballots shall 
be transferred first which he received by the count next 
preceding, and the rest shall be transferred in the reverse 
order of the counts by which he received them. 

(q) On each tabulation a record shall be kept, under 
the designation “ineffective ballots,’ of those ballots 
which no longer stand to the credit of any elected or con- 
tinuing candidate and which are not transferable. 

(r) Every ballot which is transferred from one can- 
didate to another shall be stamped or marked so that its 
entire course from candidate to candidate throughout the 
counting can be conveniently traced. 

(s) The ballots shall be preserved by the election au- 
thorities until the end of the term for which the members 
of the Council are being elected. 

(t) Any recount of the ballots shall be made by the 
central election authorities in accordance with this sec- 
tion except that the reference to voting precincts may be 
disregarded. In any recount every ballot shall be made 
to take the same course that it took in the original count- 
ing, unless there is discovered a mistake that required its 
taking a different course. In such case any required 
changes shall be made in the course taken by the ballot. 
These principles shall apply also to the correction of any 
error that may be discovered during the original count- 


ing. 
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(u) The candidates or their agents, representatives 
of the press, and, so far as may be consistent with good 
order and with convenience in the counting and transfer- 
ring of the ballots, the public shall be afforded every fa- 
cility for being present and witnessing these operations. 

(v) The Council shall have power to provide for the 
use of mechanical or other devices for marking and sort- 
ing the ballots and tabulating the results, and to modify 
the form of the ballot, the directions to voters, and the 
details in respect to the method of counting and trans- 
ferring ballots accordingly; provided, however, that no 
change shall be made which will alter the principles of 
the voting or of the counting. 


MEMORANDA AND BRIEFS ON PRO- 
PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION * 


ALLEGED DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


The present system of electing representatives by 
plurality or relative majority is believed by advocates of 
proportional representation to be gravely defective and 
indeed likely to thwart some of the fundamental objects 
which the founders of the commonwealth intended to 
carry out. 

It is pointed out that in the state senatorial election 
of 1916, which covered only twenty-five districts, or half 
the state, not less than 236,957 voters marked their bal- 
lots for candidates who were not elected. In half of the 
state, in other words, there were 236,957 voters who were 
“represented” in the Senate by men whom they did not 
want. In the remaining districts, which held senatorial 
elections, in 1918, the number of voters whose votes for 
senator were ineffective in the same way, was 207,555. 
This makes the total of ineffective votes for the present 
Senate (disregarding elections to fill vacancies) 444,512, 


1By William Draper Lewis. Report of the Pennsylvania Commission 
on Constitutional Amendment and Revision 1920. Vol. 2. p. 946-58. 
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or more than two-fifths of the votes cast. Advocates of 
proportional representation maintain that nearly all votes 
for members of legislative bodies can and should be made 
effective by helping to elect a member. 

The present system of election, it is claimed, often 
results in grave unfairness to one or more parties. The 


senatorial elections just referred to furnish an example 
of this. 


ELECTION OF THE PRESENT SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The figures in this table are for the senators actually 
holding office January, 1919 (including Senators Sproul 
and Beidleman, whose vacancies had not yet been filled). 
Vacancy elections occurring since January, 1919, have 
been disregarded. 


Senators, more 


t Total vote Senators Senators in pro-|(+-) or less (—), 
arty |for senators elected portion to vote |_ which the party 
should have 
nlican. 580,908 | 45 (six endorsed 30 —I5 
by Democrats ) 

cratic.| 359,914 5 18 +13 

list... 33,167 (a) I +1 

bition. 26,311 (e) I + 1 

ington 14,873 fe) fo) 

otals.. 50 50 


An example from our national elections is furnished 
by the congressional elections of 1912, in which the Pro- 
gressive Party, which cast 4,106,247 votes for President, 
about 28 per cent of the total number cast, should, 
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according to the principle of proportionality (assuming 
that its vote for congressmen was nearly as large as its 
vote for President) have elected more than a hundred 
members of the national House. In fact, however, the 
votes of the Progressives were so distributed among the 
districts that they elected only eighteen congressmen. If 
the same number of Progressive votes had happened to 
be distributed among the districts to the best possible 
advantage, the Progressive would have won a majority 
of the seats. It is pointed out that neither this result nor 
that which actually occurred seems fair, and that a sys- 
tem which makes such results possible seems an unstable 
basis for orderly progress in accordance with the will of 
the people. 

The advocates of proportionate representation further 
show that the present system may result in the election 
of a majority of the legislative body by a minority of 
the voters. In fact, that is what usually happens. The 
reason why it is not noticed is because usually—not in- 
variably—a majority of the voters agree with the ruling 
minority. 

For example, twenty-six Republican members of the 
Pennsylvania Senate in office January, 1919, were elect- 
ed by 350,308 out of a total vote for the whole state of 
1,029,208. (These.senators were from districts 1-8, 10, 
12-14, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 30, 32-34, 37 and 38.) 
That is, 52 per cent of the Senate was elected by less 
than 35 per cent of the voters. If all the other voters, 
678,900 in all, had voted the Democratic ticket, the Re- 
publicans would still have had a majority in the Senate. 

Similarly a Democratic minority of 35 per cent might 
some time win a majority of seats in the Senate. In 
fact, if certain Republican voters, numbering less than 6 
per cent of the total number of voters in the state, had 
moved to Philadelphia and had helped to swell the Re- 
publican majorities there instead of voting elsewhere in 
the state, the Democrats would have a majority in the 
present state Senate. 
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Actual cases in which a minority party has captured 
a majority of the seats are not hard to find. In the Kan- 
sas congressional elections of 1916, for example, the 
Democrats polled fewer votes than the Republicans, but 
succeeded in electing five of the state’s eight representa- 
tives. 

Sometimes, it is true, such results may be partly due 
to the fact that more votes are cast in some districts than 
in others. ‘ But the possibility of such a result is inher- 
ent in the present system of electing representives, even 
if there are the same number of voters in all the districts. 
Suppose that the Republicans have won in twenty-three 
of the fifty senatorial districts in Pennsylvania with an 
average majority in each district of five thousand and that 
the Democrats have won in twenty-seven with an average 
majority of one hundred in each. Then evidently the 
Democrats have won a majority of the seats in spite of 
having cast 112,300 fewer votes than the Republicans. 

It is obvious that the chances of this kind of result 
are likely to be increased where more than two parties 
are contesting the seats, or where, as at primary elec-. 
tions, there are several contending factions within a 
party. Combining the possibilities in both elections it is 
possible for a small but compact minority of the elec- 
torate first to capture the nomination of a large party and 
then to win in the final election. 

The advocates of proportional representation propose 
a system of voting which is calculated to eliminate what 
they believe to be the inequalities of the present system, 
and to make more effective the vote of every elector. 


THE PROPORTIONAL SYSTEM 


Proportional representation is a system of voting 
which enables every united group of voters to win a 
share of the seats in a representative body in proportion 
to the vote it polls. 

The esssential difference between the proportional 
system and the present system is merely a difference in 
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the character of the constituency or quota which elects 
each member. Consider the two systems, for example, 
in connection with the election of the state senate. 

Under the present system the state is divided into 
fifty districts, equal in population as nearly as may be, 
and each of the districts elects one senator. This is 
just as “proportional” a system, arithmetically speaking, 
as the very different system which goes by that name, 
for each fiftieth of the population “elects,” in a sense, 
one of the fifty senators. But the quota in this case, the 
fiftieth which elects a senator, is a quota of people who, 
though they live together, do not think together. Though 
they are united geographically inside of an imaginery 
line on the map, they are not united on any one man for 
senator. If, therefore, it is such a quota that must be 
represented by each senator, it is obvious that all the 
voters in each district who do not happen to agree with 
the largest organized group will not actually be repre- 
sented. 

Under the proportional system the state would be 
divided into a few much larger districts, each of which 
would elect several senators. And a system of voting 
would be used which would give every group of voters 
who desired the same man or men for the Senate their 
proportional share of those elected by the district. It is 
evident that this would work out in the election of each 
senator by about a fiftieth of the voters of the state who 
are united in wanting him as their representatives instead 
of by about a fiftieth who disagree but who happen to 
live within one of the present districts. 

It is maintained by proportionalists that a unani- 
mous-constituency or proportional system carries out the 
fundamental democratic principles intended as the basis 
of our state government by those who founded and de- 
veloped it far better than does the present system of 
election, which was apparently adopted only because the 
proportional system was unfamiliar to them; that the 
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purpose of these founders was to give to the electors an 
equal share in the election of the representative body, 
and that only the unanimous-constituency or proportion- 
al system can accomplish that purpose. 


PROGRESS OF PROPORTIONAL; REPRESENTATION 
The proportional system of electing representatives 
is used in the following countries and communities: 


List system. 


(Provinces, cantons and municipalities using proportional 
representation omitted from this list.) 


Servia (1888) Denmark (1918) 
Belgium (1899) Switzerland (1918) 
Finland (1906) Germany (1918) 
Cuba (1908) Austria (1918) 
Sweden (1909) Armenia (1918) 
Uruguay (1910) Czecho-Slovakia (1918) 
Bulgaria (1911) Poland (1919) 
Portugal (Lisbon and Oporto Luxemburg (1919) 
—IQII) Italy (1919) 
Costa Rica (1913) France (defective system 
Iceland (1916) 1919) 


The Netherlands (1917) 


Hare system. 


Tasmania (1896—Parliament, partial) 

Tasmania (1907—Parliament) 

South Africa (1909—Senate and some cities of the Transvaal) 

Transvaal (1914—cities) 

Ireland (1914—Senate and part of Commons, under “Parlia- 
ment of Ireland Act”) 

Ashtabula, Ohio (1915—elections in November, odd-numbered 
ears 

Mew eae (1915—Legislative Council; optional for cities) 

Sydney, Australia (1916) 

Durban, South Africa (1916) 

Calgary, Alberta (1916) 

Boulder, Colorado (1917) 

British Columbia (1917—optional for cities; since adopted by 
Vancouver, Victoria and others) 

Kalamazoo, Mich. (1918—elections in November, odd-num- 
bered years) 

Great Britain (1918—eleven seats in Commons) 

Scotland (1918—school boards) 

Sligo, Ireland (1918) 
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New South Wales (1918—legislative assembly) 
Ireland (1919—municipalities; elections in 126 held on Jan- 
uary I5, 1920) 


The first of these two groups use the so-called list 
system of proportional representation for parlimentary 
elections. It will be noticed that these are all non-Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

The second group, all of which are English-speaking, 
use the Hare system of proportional representation, 
which is intended not only to give the right number of 
seats to each party, but also to provide the means by 
which the voters of each party can exercise, without 
any primary elections, complete control over the selec- 
tion of the candidates to fill the seats won by the party. 
It is also intended to give to independent voters, who 
wish to cross party lines, the means of making their 
ballots effective. It is on account of these additional 
features of the Hare system that it is preferred to the 
list system by the leading authorities in all English- 
speaking countries. 

Advocates of proportional representation point to its 
rapid spread among the leading countries of the world 
as indicated by the dates in the above tables. Twelve 
countries have adopted it for parliamentary or other 
important public elections since July, 1919. In this coun- 
try the proportional system has been adopted by popular 
vote in three small cities—Ashtabula, Ohio, Boulder, 
Colorado and Kalamazoo, Michigan. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, there is a considerable agitation for its adoption. 
I am informed that experience shows that the great 
majority of our citizens are ready to support proportion- 
al representation as soon as it is explained to them. 

The proportional system is generally supported by 
leading statesmen of all parties in those countries which 
have adopted it. In Great Britain, where it has not yet 
been adopted for general use in parliamentary elections, 
it is supported by many statesmen of different parties, 
including the following: the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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A. J. Balfour, H. H. Asquith, Viscount Bryce, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Selborne, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Earl Loeburn, formerly Attorney General and 
Lord Chancellor, General Jan C. Smuts, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Viscount Milner, Sir John Simon, Lord Rhon- 
da, Lord Astor, Philip Snowden, and Robert Smillie, 
president of the Miner’s Federation of Great Britain. 

In this country I am informed that the movement is 
supported by labor organizations and minority parties 
and by many students, including the directors of various 
municipal research bureaus, and most of the professors 
of political science. It has the support of the following 
well-known men and women: 


William Dudley Foulke, ex-president, National Municipal 
League; 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D.; 

Senator George W. Norris; 

John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education of New York state; 

Mrs. C. C. Catt, president, National American Woman Suffrage 
Association ; 

Henry R. Seager, ex-president, American Economic Association ; 

Moorfield Storey, ex-president, American Bar Association; 

Samuel Gompers; 

Duncan McDonald, president, Illinois State Federation of Labor; 

General E. H. Crowder; 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey; 

Charles P. Steinmetz; 

Alexander Graham Bell; 

George Eastman; 

Charles A. Beard, director of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
of New York; 

Frederick A. Cleveland, formerly director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of New York; 

Nelson S. Spencer, president of City Club of New York; 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of National Women’s Trade 
Union League; 

James H. Maurer, president of the State Federation of Labor; 

John A. Phillips, its vice-president ; 

Senator Robert L. Owen; 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, LL.D., ex-president of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science; 

George Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia; 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, professor of Government, New York Uni- 
versity 

Richard $ Childs, founder of the Short Ballot Organization; 

Harold S. Buttenheim, editor-in-chief of the American City. 
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The National Municipal League at its last convention 
went on record in favor of proportional representation 
for state legislatures by unanimous vote. 

In Pennsylvania the Central Labor Union of Phila- 
delphia, the Permanent Legislative Committee of Nine- 
teen, representing a conference of twenty labor organiza- 
tions, the Socialist party and a number of other organiza- 
tions are recorded as favorable to the system. 


Tue Hare System 


The organized supporters of proportional represen- 
tation urge the Hare system of proportional represen- 
tation for any constitutional convention that may be 
called and for at least one House of the legislature. 

If the Hare system of proportional representation 
were prescribed for the House of Representatives, the 
state would be divided into districts larger than the 
present districts, which would elect several members 
each. I have annexed to this brief, as Exhibit “A,” a 
suggested schedule for such districts, prepared by the 
American Proportional Representation League. The 
districts need not be equal in population, because to each 
district are assigned as many representatives as its popu- 
lation requires. It is considered advisable not to make 
the districts too large where the population is sparse. 

Nominations might be made in the usual way, unless 
party names were not allowed to be used in connection 
with them, in which case nomination by petition, without 
primaries, is preferred by the sponsors of the system. 
Under the Hare system it is contended that the method 
of marking and counting the ballots brings together the 
votes of like-minded voters more effectively than our 
present primary elections—so as not only to elect the 
right number of each party’s candidates, but so as to 
elect also the strongest candidates of each party, group 
or sufficient number of voters, whether organized or not. 
The omission of party names is suggested as suitable for 
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the election of delegates to a constitutional convention 
and in certain municipal elections. 

The ballot used for the election of representatives 
would be separate from that used for other purposes at 
the same election. Its form and the method of voting 
are, shown below: 

(Heading) 


DIRECTIONS TO VOTERS 


Put the figure 1 opposite the name of your first choice. If 
you want to express also second, third and other choices, do so 
by putting the figure 2 opposite the name of your second choice, 
the figure 3 opposite the name of your third choice, and so on. 
In this way you may express as many choices as you please. 
The more choices you express, the surer you are to make your 
ballot count for one of the candidates you favor. 

This ballot will not be counted for your second choice unless 
it is found that it cannot help your first; it will not be counted 
for your third choice unless it is found that it cannot help either 
your first or your second, etc. 

A ballot is spoiled if the figure 1 is put opposite more than 
one name. If you spoil this ballot, tear it across once, return 
it to the election officer in charge of the ballots, and get another 
from him. 


FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


John Allen, Elkins Park, Republican 

John Jones, Bryn Mawr, Labor Party 

James Brown, Bristol, Democrat 

Frank Green, Ardmore, Democrat 

Richard Roe, Doylestown, Republican 

William Hunt, Pottsville, Socialist 

Paul West, Narberth, Republican 

George Sims, Norristown, Democrat 
Thomas York, Quakertown, Republican 


At each voting precinct the ballots cast there are 
simply sorted according to first choices; then the first 
choices for each candidate are counted and made up into 
a package and all the packages are sent to the central 
counting place of the entire multi-member district. This 
presents no difficulties to the precinct election officials. 

At the central counting place, to which all the ballots 
cast in the entire multi-member district are brought, the 
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remaining operations of the count are carried out in ac- 
cordance with certain rules prescribed by law. A copy 
of the rules recommended by the American Proportional 
Representation League is on file in the secretary’s office. 

The principles at the basis of the rules are very 
simple. Every voter’s ballot actually counts for one and 
only one candidate, as it does when one member is elect- 
ed in each district. And the candidate for whom a bal- 
lot counts is the one for whom the voter who marked 
it wants it to count (as shown by the preferences marked 
on it), considering how many ballots are found to be 
required to elect a candidate and how other voters have 
voted. For example, if five members are being elected 
in the district, it is evident that any candidate who is the 
first choice of more than a sixth of the voters of the dis- 
trict is elected; but if any candidate secures more than 
this number required to elect—the quota, as it is called— 
the surplus ballots over and above the number needed are 
passed on to other candidates, each one separately in ac- 
cordance with the next choice marked on it, because that 
is the way to make effective the will of each of the voters 
who cast the surplus ballots. Of course, it might pos- 
sibly make a difference which of a candidate’s ballots 
are taken for transfer as the surplus. The rules must 
be drawn so as to take care of this situation. After the 
transfer of the surplus ballots of those candidates who 
received more than the quota of first choices, the weak- 
est candidates are declared defeated one at a time and 
the ballots which are counting for them are transferred, 
each one separately in accordance with the preference 
marked on it, to the candidate most desired by the voter 
among those who may be helped to election by his bal- 
lot. In this way the ballots are finally sorted into as 
many piles as there are members to be elected from the 
district, each of these piles being made up of ballots 
representing voters sufficient in number to have a right 
to one member, and unanimous, considering all the cir- 
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cumstances, in the desire to have their ballots help elect 
the candidate whom in fact they do help elect. To ex- 
press it all more briefly, the principle of the system is an 
attempt to condense all the voters of the district, of vary- 
ing opinions and interests, into those whom they regard 
as their truest spokesmen. 

It is contended that if the members elected from each 
of the several multi-member districts represent the dis- 
trict truly, the entire body elected by the state as a whole 
must represent the state as a whole truly. 

Leaflets explaining the Hare system more fully are 
on file in the Secretary’s office. 


RESULTS WHERE THE System Is USED 


The advocates of the Hare system of proportional 
representation assert that where it has been used it has 
resulted in fairness to all political parties and groups of 
voters within parties; that it has kept in the legislative 
body the leaders regarded by the different elements as 
their strongest and most trustworthy spokesmen, and 
thet it has tended to reduce the bitterness of differing 
parties and groups and to foster the spirit of coopera- 
tion for the public welfare. 

I have annexed to this brief as Exhibit “B” state- 
ments in regard to the working of the system made by 
members of the communities which have adopted it. 
These statements have been furnished to me by the 

American Proportional Representation League. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE SYSTEM 


Advocates of proportional representation claim for it 
the following advantages over the usual methods of 
election : 

1. It insures majority rule, which the usual system 
fails to do. 

2. It gives fair representation to all substantial 
minorities, including some which are entirely excluded 
from representation by the usual system. 
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3. It results in the election of the strongest and ablest 
spokesmen of various groups, many of whom would 
have no chance of election ‘under the present system be- 
cause of their inability to secure a plurality vote in the 
particular districts in which they happen to live. 

4. It discourages political corruption by making it 
impossible to affect the result materially by the manipu- 
lation of a few votes. 

5. It tends to eliminate “machine control” by mak- 
ing it possible for the voters of a party who disapprove 
of a machine candidate to nominate or vote for a rival 
member of the party without splitting the party vote and 
thereby delivering the seat to some other party. This 
means not that party organizations would go out of 
business nor that they would no longer count, but only 
that they would have to conform more closely to the will 
of the rank and file of the voters. The Hare system 
actually brings about the popular control of parties which 
the direct primaries were intended to help in bringing 
about. 

6. It tends to revive interest in political affairs on 
the part of large numbers of citizens who do not feel 
that they have the opportunity to elect satisfactory 
spokesmen under the present system. 

7. It tends to preserve continuity in personnel and 
policies in legislative bodies, avoiding the sudden and 
complete overturns which often result from the change 
of a few votes under the usual system. 

8. It tends to remove the danger of “direct action” 
on the part of minorities whom the present system de- 
prives of all expression through political agencies, and, 
by giving every citizen a satisfactory representation, 
tends to develop a feeling of cooperation among all 
groups. Differences remain, but the bitterness caused 
by injustice and exclusion is removed. 

9. It tends to increase the authority of the govern- 
ment. Citizens will be inclined to obey, and will not 
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want to overthrow, a government in whose legislative 
deliberations they all share. 


10. The republican form of government by represen- 
tative legislatures can be perpetuated only if a system 
is adopted which will make the legislatures truly rep- 
resentative of all the differences in political thought in 
the commonwealth. The political complexion of the 
legislatures must not depend on the accidents of the 
geographic distribution of the electors. Proportional 
representation is the only effective answer to those who 
insist on the initiative and referendum. 

In connection with these claims there has been 
brought to my attention a letter of February, 1, 1919, 
from the Earl of Selborne to the London Times, as fol- 
lows: 


The last House of Commons rejected proportional repre- 
sentation in the franchise bill. It is important, I think, that 
the result should be noted, and what an intimate effect it has 
had on the industrial problem. At the last general election the 
Labour party polled in contested seats in Great Britain 2,292,102 
votes. This poll entitled them to 120 seats in Great Britain in 
respect of the contested constituencies alone, but the total num- 
ber of seats they obtained in contested and uncontested con- 
stituencies was 47 (evidently a misprint, the number being 59). 
The result is that the Labour party know that they are not fairly 
represented in the House of Commons, and many of their 
leaders, whose presence they consider essential to the proper 
consideration of their business, have failed to obtain seats in 
the House of Commons. The consequence is that they look 
less and less to the House of Commons as the place where 
the questions which interest them can be properly considered 
and dealt with, and that there is an ever-increasing tendency 
to deal with these questions outside of Parliament. As the 
questions at issue are no longer only concerned with wages 
and conditions of employment, but are strictly political ques- 
tions, such as whether an industry should be nationalized, and 
whether it is possible in a civilized country for two governments 
to exist side by side, the one representing the whole community, 
and the other a section of the community, this fact is fraught 
with danger. 

At the next general election nothing is more probable than 
that the Unionist party will poll a sufficient number of votes 
to entitle them to a representation of 200 or more, but that 
the number of Unionist members returned will be under 100. 
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Per contra, the Labour party may receive gross over-representa- 
tion; but that will be no remedy for past injustice; it will only © 
be an aggravation of the evil. 


The following statement by former Mayor C. M. 
Fassett, of Spokane, Washington, in regard to the in- 
dustrial troubles which are particularly acute in that 
part of the country, is also of interest: 

Just now the labor element is divided and its separated 
groups are politically ineffective as minorities; but they are be- 
ginning to find themselves, and when they realize their power 
in united action, there will be a bitter repentance on the part 


of those elements now in political control that proportional repre- 
sentation has not been generally adopted. 


PRACTICABILITY OF THE SYSTEM 


The objection is sometimes raised that the method of 
marking a Hare ballot might prove confusing to the vot- 
ers. JI am informed that this is not generally the case. 
In the Tasmanian provincial elections of May, 1919, 
there were less invalid ballots under the Hare system 
than there were in the preceding commonwealth elections 
in Tasmania under the old system. In Dublin, Ireland, 
at the first Hare election on January 15, 1920, the bal- 
lots invalid from all causes, some of which had nothing 
to do with the new system of voting, numbered slightly 
more than 2 per cent of the whole vote.’ 

A dispatch of January 19 to the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin in regard to the municipal elections held 
throughout Ireland on January 15, bears testimony to the 
practicability of the system from the voters’ point of 
view. It says in part: 

Proportional representation . . . has triumphed. . . . Many 
thought the system would be too complicated for the average 
voter. There was also a feeling that there was a catch in it 
somewhere devised by the reactionaries to defeat the popular 
will. As a matter of fact, the voters found no difficulty in 


filling up their papers to indicate their preferences nor did any 
catch develop. 


1JIn the first election in Cleveland in 1923 7.6 per cent of the ballots 
were invalid and 40,000 fewer people voted than did in 1921. 
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Advocates of proportional representation claim that 
it makes voting easier rather than harder, because the 
voter does not have to consider the chances of election 
of any particular candidate, and simply votes his real 
order of preference, knowing that he is in no danger of 
throwing his vote away by so doing. 

The fear is sometimes expressed that the number of 
operations involved in the final count make the Hare 
system impracticable, either on account of the danger of 
manipulation on the part of the election officials at the 
central counting place or an account of the difficulty of 
handling large numbers of ballots. Experience appears 
to show, however, that there is little cause for fear on 
either of these grounds. 

The danger of manipulation of votes is said to have 
no support from experience and to be in fact reduced 
by the Hare system, because each step in the process 
acts as a partial check on those that have gone before. 
It would be very difficult for an election official in the 
presence of watchers to handle a ballot incorrectly and 
at the same time to make sure that his manipulation did 
not come to light later on. 

The difficulty of handling large numbers of ballots 
under the Hare system appears to be much less than is 
usually supposed. In Glasgow, Scotland, last April, one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand votes were count- 
ed under the Hare system in one day under the super- 
vision of one returning officer. The arrangements made 
~ would have sufficed to count a very much larger number 
of votes. All the school boards in Scotland were elected 
by the Hare system at the same time without difficulty. 

Tasmania has found the Hare system practicable— 
even in a form more complicated than that used in Eng- 
land or America. It has used the system for all its 
state parliamentary elections since 1907. 

Mr. J. McCarthy, returning officer at the first pro- 
portional election of the council of Sligo, Ireland, bears 
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testimony to the practicability of the Hare system in the 
following statement: 

The experiment of applying the single transferable 
vote to the municipal elections in Sligo has shown: 

1. That voters had no difficulty in grasping what 
they had to do. 

2. In the past, owing to lack of interest on the part 
of a large number of the electors, the polls were small. 
In the present instance nearly 80 per cent of the total 
register polled. 

3. The count is not-perceptibly longer than the old 
method in point of time where sixteen candidates are 
contesting eight seats. 

4. At the count neither the candidates nor their 
agents had any trouble in following the various steps 
although it was their first experience of the system. The 
difficulty of the count appears much more formidable on 
paper than in actual practice. A systematic method 
eliminates the alleged difficulties. 

5. So far as these elections are concerned the results 
have succeeded in making good the claims of the advo- 
cates of the system. The rights of majorities were pre- 
served and at the same time representation given to 
minorities. The various parties got representation in a 
proportion wonderfully near to their voting strength. 

6. The system is a practical one and the results of 
the election have been received with general satisfaction. 

Of the operation of the system in Ireland on Janu- 
ary 15, 1920, the Irish Times (Unionist) says editorially 
in its issue of January 19: “The Irish elections, which 
the British public and press have followed with keen 
interest, established all the virtues that were claimed for 
this scientific method of feeling the popular pulse. In 
the first place, the mechanism has worked without a 
hitch.” 
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HOW TO MAKE VOTING WORTH WHILE’ 


Has a minority rights that a majority is bound to 
respect? The Constitution says, Yes; but too often in 
our local and national governments, the machine steam- 
rollers its opponents. ‘‘Proportional representation” is 
the only feasible plan yet devised to represent minori- 
ties and protect voters from “wasting” their ballots. 
The machine which polls 51 per cent of the vote now 
elects its entire slate. Under “proportional representa- 
tion” it would elect but 51 per cent of the representa- 
tives of the district. 

How can we break the stranglehold of political ma- 
chines in the service of special privilege and make our 
government a government of the people? 

That is the question of the hour. Many in the ranks 
of organized labor are earnestly trying to solve it. Some 
think it is better to work within the old parties and try 
to capture them. Others think it is better to organize a 
new party. The purpose of this article is to show that 
either method is extremely difficult so long as we retain 
our present antiquated election methods and that either 
method will be easy as soon as we bring our election 
methods up to date. 


THE Triacs oF USING OLp ParTIES 


Suppose we decide to capture one of the old parties. 
To do that under the usual election methods we must 
~ beat the machine at a primary. And right there is our 
first big handicap—the machine can be counted on to turn 
out in force and many of those who don’t want the ma- 
chine stay at home till the final election, when it’s all over 
but the shouting. The machine’s henchman are not more 
civic-minded than other voters, but they have more per- 
sonal and practical inducements to attract them to the 
polls. 


1 By George H. Hallett, Jr. Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 59: 343-4. 
May, 1925. 
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This first handicap would be discouraging enough if 
all of us who are willing to vote against the machine at 
the primary could act together. But do the best we can, 
our forces are almost sure to be divided. Many will not 
tie up to the particular party we have set out to capture 
even to the extent of voting in its primary. Others, per- 
haps, will not support our particular candidate, no mat- 
ter how carefully he is picked. Our opposition to the 
machine includes many kinds of people, and yet we must 
all get behind one candidate (or slate, as the case may 
be), since only one can be elected. If we have not di- 
vided ourselves by our own nominations, the machine 
will put up a few other good candidates to do it for us. 

Finally, if we do beat the machine, it is not likely to 
stay beaten. It may divide our forces for the next 
election by a gerrymander. Or it may simply lie low till 
we divide ourselves. Our group was united agaist 
something we didn’t want, not for something we all want- 
ed. As soon as our representative starts to do anything, 
he is sure to displease some of us. When enough of us 
are disgruntled, the machine puts up a candidate a little 
better than usual—or perhaps it doesn’t have to do even 
that—and before we know it we’re back where we start- 
ed. Did you notice how badly Governor Pinchot was 
beaten last year when he ran for delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention? 


Tue TriBuLaTIoNs oF Making NEw Parties 


Now suppose we try the other way and organize a 
new party. The story is much the same. We don’t have 
to beat a machine at a primary, to be sure—at least, not 
at first. But we’re not any more likely to unite all those 
opposed to the machines than we were before. In the 
first place, we lose all the good people who are tied to 
one of the old parties’ tradition. In the second place, 
we can’t get all the different people who aren’t tied to 
agree to any one platform and set of candidates. In the 
third place, we can’t get many people to vote with us 
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as long as they think they would be throwing their votes 
away. 

Most of us remember what happened in 1912. The 
Progressive Party under Theodore Roosevelt trimmed 
the “grand old party” so badly that you had to look for its 
presidential electors with a microscope. But the Pro- 
gressives didn’t elect Progressives—they elected Demo- 
crats. In Indiana the Rupblicans and Progressives to- 
gether had about seven-thirteenths of the votes, the 
Democrats about six-thirteenths. But because the Re- 
publican-Progressive majority was divided, the Demo- 
cratic minority elected all thirteen of the state’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Since most of the Progressives 
were former Republicans, the election of Democrats was 
what they wanted least of all. So when Roosevelt went 
back to the G.O.P., most of the Progressives went with 
him. A few years later, in 1918, the reunited Republicans 
again polled about seven-thirteenths of the Indiana votes 
and the Democrats again about six-thirteenths. But this 
time, instead of electing all thirteen congressmen, the 
Democrats elected none at all. This time the Progres- 
sives elected not Democrats, whom they didn’t want, but 
Republicans, whom they didn’t want. They were prob- 
ably no more in love with the Republican machine than 
in 1912, but they preferred to take their choice of evils 
rather than vote their real wishes and hand the election 
to those they wanted least of all. 


Wuat WE NEEp Is 4 NEw METHOD oF ELECTION 


I don’t mean to say that the defeat of machines is im- 
possible, or that it shouldn’t be tried, even under our 
present methods of election. I do say that our present 
methods of election give the machine an unfair advan- 
tage, that we shall make our task immensely more simple 
if we insist on changing the rules of the game so that 
we all start even—so that the people can get what they 
really want without making a business of politics. 

Most Americans think of our system of election as 
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a necessary feature of democracy. They do not know 
that in most of the democracies of Europe it would not 
be tolerated for a minute. In Belgium, in Holland, in 
Switzerland, in the countries of Scandinavia, in Ger- 
many, in the Irish Free State—to mention only a small 
part of the list—every party can now be sure of elect- 
ing the same share of the representatives that it has of 
the votes cast. 

Let us see what this principle, known as “proportion- 
al representation,” would have meant in Indiana in 1912. 
The Democrats had about six-thirteenths of the votes. 
They would have elected not thirteen but six of the 
state’s thirteen congressmen. The Republicans had about 
four thirteenths. They would have elected four. The 
Progressives had about three-thirteenths. They would 
have elected three. Throughout the country the Pro- 
gressives would have elected not Democrats but Pro- 
gressives. Instead of between twelve and eighteen con- 
gressmen, as the number is variously given, they would 
have elected something like one hundred. That would 
have been enough to establish the Progressive Party as 
a going concern. 

Some idea of what might have happened in the last 
election may be gained from the following table: 


ELECTION IN 10924 


‘ _. Presidential Electors in Congressmen in 
Presidential Electors Proportion to Proportion to 


Party Vote Elected Presidential Presidential 
Vote Vote 
Republican ....... 15,717,426 382 287— 2B 5c 
Democraticusneerns 8,386,238 136 DSate t25+ 
Progressive 
(La Follette)... 4,821,090 13 88+ 72+ 
Pronibitionmeeeemas 57,450 aie ele I— 
Wionkersm emir 36,384 Roce I— I— 
Socialist) Wabonwe.s 653007 cite I— I— 
@bbGistes cae nneee 25,045 
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The best form of proportional representation—the 
one used in the Irish Free State and various other parts 
of the English-speaking world—is still better. It gives 
fair representation not only to each party, but to each 
important element within a party. It even makes ef- 
fective independent votes cast for no party at all. 

Now, in closing, let us see what this system would 
mean if used for our national elections. It would no 
longer be necessary for the many kinds of people who 
don’t like the machines to get together. The better ele- | 
ments in the Republican Party could elect their kind of 
Republicans. The better elements in the Democratic 
Party could elect their kind of Democrats. Those who 
wanted to form new parties could do so and elect mem- 
bers without all having to agree. The machine politi- 
cians of the worst type could also elect some members, 
but no greater share than they had of real popular 
support. 

Nearly everybody could nominate, vote for, and elect, 
on equal terms with other voters, a person whose judg- 
ment he trusted and whose views he approved. When a 
vote came in Congress on a major question it would be 
almost sure, therefore, to go as the people wanted it to 
go. 
Take the question of government ownership of rail- 
roads. The Republicans who favored government own- 
ership would elect to Congress their fair share of Re- 
*publicans who would vote for government ownership. 
The Democrats who favored government ownership 
would do the same. Progressives, Farmer-Laborites, 
Socialists, Workers’ Party, and Independents who fa- 
vored government ownership would do likewise. Everyone 
who wanted government ownership could support it effec- 
tively without voting for candidates more radical or 
more conservative than himself. So when the question 
was raised in Congress, the members in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership would be found in about the same 
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proportion as the people who were in favor. If a 
majority of the people were for it, the congressional 
vote would almost surely go for it. If a majority were 
against it, the congressional vote would just as surely 
go against. 

We would not go forward.faster than the people 
were ready to go, but neither would we go more slowly. 
Government by the people would cease to be merely a 
phrase for Fourth of July orations, and would become 
something like a reality every day in the year. 


THE ‘LESS OBVIOUS BENEFITS: OF SPROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION * 


The system of proportional representation that is 
being introduced into this country goes incomparably 
deeper in its beneficial effects than is usually realized 
even by its professed advocates. This article is intended 
especially to make clear the nature and the causes of 
some of its less obvious benefits. But to do this it is 
best, perhaps, to consider its obvious benefits first. 


Tue Osvious BENEFITS 


The obvious benefits of proportional representation 
with the single transferable vote (the Hare system of 
proportional representation) are due to its correction of 
the purely mathematical blunders of the old system. Let 
us see such blunders in a few well known examples. 

In 1912 the Progressives cast enough votes for con- 
gressmen to entitle them to about a hundred members. 
They elected only about twelve.” Their failure to elect 
the number they deserved was one of the chief reasons 
for their decline as a party. 


1 An article written by C. G. Hoag, secretary of the Proportional 
Representation League and not yet published. 


2In respect to this number authorities differ, as it is difficult to classify 
according to party several of the representatives elected to Congress in 
to1z. Some authorities put the number as high as eighteen, 
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In 1912 the Democratic vote for congressmen in 
Indiana was slightly over 45 per cent of the total vote 
for congressmen in the state. The Democrats of the 
state, therefore, being slightly in a minority, deserved 
approximately six of the state’s thirteen congressmen. 
But they elected all thirteen. 

If the voters of the several parties in Indiana in 
1912 had voted just as they did but had been somewhat 
differently distributed among the districts, the Demo- 
crats might have elected only twelve of the congress- 
men, or perhaps only eleven, or ten, etc. down to one. 
Indeed, it is easy to see, on examining the figures, that 
without the change of a single vote in Indiana, but 
only with certain changes in the distribution of the 
voters of each party among the districts, the Democrats 
might have failed to elect even one of the thirteen 
congressmen. We need not take the trouble to prove 
this: the results of the Congressional election of 1918 
make proof unnecessary. In that year the Democratic 
vote for congressmen in Indiana was again approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the total vote for congressmen 
in the state. To be exact, it was 44.3 per cent. In 
that election also, therefore, the Democrats of the state 
deserved six, and only six, of the state’s thirteen repre- 
sentatives in Congress. In fact, however, in that elec- 
tion they failed to elect one of them.’ 

In 1920, when the Pennsylvania Commission on 
Constitutional Revision was in session, the office of the 
’ Proportional Representation League examined the re- 
turns of the elections for the state Senate then  sit- 
ting to see how many of the votes cast for senators 
had had no effect on the results. The number was found 
to be 444,512. 

To see the more obvious benefits of any proportional 
system of election we have only to compare these re- 
sults with the results of the same elections if a pro- 


3It should be remembered that in 1912 the vote was divided among 
three major parties, while in 1918 there were but two major parties. 
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portional system had been used. In 1912 the Pro- 
gressives of the country, and in 1912 and 1918 the 
Democrats of Indiana would have elected the number 
of representatives that they were entitled to by their 
vote, and the reduction of the wasted votes in the 
state senatorial elections of Pennsylvania from 444,512 
to a small fraction of that number. 

Proportional representation, then, has the advantage 
of getting rid of certain gross violations, visible and 
obvious to any one who compares the marks on the 
ballots with the results, of the principle of equality 
which is intended to be the basis of our elections for 
representative bodies. And it is not difficult to see 
what feature of the proportional system it is that does 
this. It is the new kind of quota by which, under any 
proportional system, each of the representatives is 
elected. 

Under the old system, as used, for example, for 
Congress and for the Senate of Pennsylvania, the quota 
for the election of each member is enough people to 
deserve one member, marked off by a district line on 
the map. But, of course, the people of each district are 
not at all united in respect to the sort of person they 
want as representative. Hence all the voters in the 
district except those in the one largest group which 
can unite in support of a candidate must be “repre- 
sented” by a person for whom they have not voted and 
to whom they may be strongly opposed. Consider now 
the quota by which each representative would be elected 
under the proportional system. It would be enough 
voters to deserve a representative, as now, but instead 
of being enough who live together and disagree, it would 
be enough, scattered over a district large enough to 
elect several members, whose ballots indicate that they 
agree on the person whom they want to represent them. 

It is solely by this change in the character of the 
quota that any proportional system of electing repre- 
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sentatives does away with the obvious and purely 
mathematical blunders of the old system. In making 
this change all proportional systems are substantially 
alike. Proportional representation, therefore, is only an- 
other name for the election of representatives by quotas 
approximately equal’ and indicated by the ballots to be 
agreed on the person whom the voters making up the 
quota want to represent them. And beyond this 
change nothing of fundamental importance is accom- 
plished by the proportional systems which are used for 
parliamentary and other public elections in most of the 
leading countries of Europe. 

But the proportional systems now being introduced 
into this country, proportional representation with the 
single transferable vote (the Hare system)* does not 
stop with this change: it makes another, the effects of 
which, though not mathematical and not visible in the 
election returns, are no less important. 


THE CoNCEALED BENEFITS 


The quota of voters which elects each member 
under proportional representation is composed, as we 
have seen, of a sufficient number of voters whose ballots 
indicate that they agree on the person whom they want 
to represent them. But is it not possible that the indi- 
cations on the ballot may not be true to the real wills 
or opinions of the voters? Under the present system, 
as we know, great numbers of voters mark certain can- 
didates on the ballot, not because they want them 
elected, but because they see no way of helping to elect 
anybody else whom they want more. And a propor- 
tional system which gives the voters no relief in this 
respect, though it will elect a body truly representative 


1 Of one proportional system, the ‘“‘proxy system,’’ this would not be 


true. 

2 Readers who are not familiar with this system will find it explained 
by a concrete example in the Proportional Representation League’s Leaf- 
let No. 8, which will be sent gratis to any one who applies for it to the 
League at 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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according to the marks on the ballots, may elect one not 
at all truly representative according to the real wills 
and opinions of the voters. 

. Of the systems of proportional representation in use, 
and the various systems are many, all except that with 
the transferable vote (the Hare system) offer the voter 
something less than complete freedom to vote in accor- 
dance with his real will without the least danger of 
throwing his vote away by doing so. The Hare system 
offers him nothing less than that. Hence, aside from 
errors due to the weakness of human nature, which 
could be reached by no changes in the election system, 
a body elected by the Hare system is truly representa- 
tive not only according to the marks on the ballots but 
according to the very wills and minds of the voters. 

How great these unseen errors of an election system 
can be and just how the Hare system does away with 
them will be clear if we consider how the Hare system 
would work if the vote were not transferable. The 
system could then be described thus: several repre- 
sentatives would be elected together, as under the Hare 
system; each voter would vote for but one, as under 
the Hare system; the voter would be allowed to express 
only one choice, as under the old system of voting; and 
in a five-member district the five persons who receive 
the most votes would be declared elected. 

This system, which was used for parliamentary elec- 
tions in certain districts of Japan for some years, 
works out in proportional representation according to 
the marks on the ballots. This can be seen from a 
miniature example. Suppose the number to be elected 
is five; the number of voters of Party A, 9; the number 
of Party B, 4; and the number of Party C, 3. Then it 
will be evident before the votes are cast that if the 
voters of Party B give all their votes to one candidate 
they will be sure to elect him, and that the same is 
true of the voters of Party C. And it will be equally 
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evident that if the voters of Party A give all their votes 
to three candidates and divide them equally among the 
three, they will be sure to elect three. Finally, it will 
be evident also that if either of the smaller parties 
scatters its votes over more than one candidate, or if 
Party A scatters its votes over more than three, the 
party which makes such a mistake is likely to lose one 
or more seats which it might otherwise win. With 
such a system of election, therefore, Party A wiil 
nominate only three candidates, and Parties B and C 
only one each. And if an adherent of Party A, for 
example, is dissatisfied with one or more of the three 
who may be nominated by his party, he will find no 
satisfaction in nominating one or more rivals of the 
same party, for to do so will “split the party vote” and - 
probably give one or more of the three seats to one of 
the other parties. Thus under the proportional system, 
as under the old single member district system, captur- 
ing a nomination may be virtually equivalent to cap- 
turing a seat and the many voters who dislike the candi- 
date or candidates of their party will usually vote for 
them nevertheless because they will find themselves 
unable to vote for a candidate whom they like better 
with any hope of electing him. Therefore, many of the 
ballots cast under such a system will not express the 
wills of the voters truly at all. 

Suppose, now, that to the proportional voting system 
just explained we add the transferability of the vote so 
> as to make it into the Hare system of proportional rep- 
resentation. The changes that ensue are profund, 
going to the very heart of many of the most serious 
weaknesses of our political life. The vote being trans- 
ferable according to the preferential numerals, 1, 2, 
ete., which the voter is allowed to put opposite the can- 
didates on the ballot, Party A can run more than three 
candidates and Parties B and C more than one each 
without any danger of splitting their vote thereby. 
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Hence the voters of each party feel free, if the candi- 
dates first nominated by the party are not acceptable 
to them, to nominate rivals, and they feel free also, 
when the election itself takes place, to vote according to 
their real wills without the least regard to any candi- 
date’s supposed chances of election. The quotas made 
up by the Hare system, therefore, are unanimous in 
respect to the person they want as their representative 
not only nominally, according to the marks on their 
ballots, but actually, according to their real wills. 

The difficulty which the transferable vote overcomes 
so completely is the same one, of course, that our people 
hoped to overcome by the primary system when they 
adopted it a few years ago. But that system was sure 
to be disappointing, for it does nothing more than to 
divide the difficulty into as many parts as there are 
parties and to carry it back from the final election to 
the primaries. The same election system that fetters us 
in the final election fetters us in the primaries. The 
only real relief is to be found in the transferable vote, 
that is, in a ballot which permits the voter to say whom 
he wants his vote to help in any one of the several 
contingencies that may be found to have arisen when 
the ballots are counted. 

If you were sending some distance for fruit, not 
knowing what kinds would be in stock, you would 
think yourself absurdly hampered if you were not 
allowed to give your messenger several preferences, so 
that he could get the fruit you liked best among those 
which the market was found to afford. You are 
hampered quite as much and quite as absurdly when 
you are not allowed, under our crude old balloting sys- 
tem, to give the election officials’ your several prefer- 
ences about how you want your vote to be counted 
toward the election of a representative. If you prefer 
Brown, who has not received the nomination of your 


1 Those at the electoral headquarters for the entire multi-member dis- 
trict. No transfers are made at the polling places. 
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party, but think he probably cannot be elected, you 
ought to be allowed to vote for him, nevertheless, with 
the assurance that if it is found, when the ballots are 
examined, that he cannot be elected, your vote will 
count for the person whom you have indicated as your 
next preference among those who can be elected. A 
ballot which allows the voters to do this makes them 
the masters, instead of the slaves, of the party organi. 
zation. For with such a ballot the Browns will some- 
times be elected, and power to break the party slate 
is mastery of the party. The profound effect on party 
nominations is obvious. 

It may be said, of course, that even under the 
present usual method of electing representatives, the 
single-member-district system with the single shot vote, 
a voter who gives enough attention to politics can make 
his influence felt. That is certainly true. Indeed, under 
the present system those who devote themselves to 
politics have not too little influence, but too much. But 
if we have to wait for efficient and responsive govern- 
ment until the voters generally become active in politics 
we shall have to wait for centuries. It is idle to wait 
for a change in human nature: wisdom consists in 
changing the voting system so that the public can con- 
trol the government without becoming regular polli- 
ticians. 

A body elected on the Hare system of proportional 
representation, that is, by approximately equal unani- 
“mous quotas made up by transferable votes, can be 
counted upon to be as nearly true to the wills and 
opinions of the voters as human nature permits. A 
body elected by such a system provides, therefore, the 
basis for what we need above all other political things 
in city, state, and nation, that is, representative govern- 
ment. The direct election at the polls of all sorts of 
officials from governor down to coroner and registry 
assessor is a thing which the voters as a body are not 
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in a position to do with discrimination. It therefore 
means that the officials are usually chosen and public 
affairs controlled by those who are dependent on polli- 
tics for a living, with all the inefficiency, waste, and 
“graft” which that involves. That has been proved by 
our experience for.a hundred years. The so-called 
“short ballot’ is a step in the right direction. But it 
does not go far enough: we must come at last, if our 
teeming communities are to be governed and admin- 
istered excellently, to the election at the polls of the 
policy determining body only, leaving it to that body to 
do the rest. “Undemocratic,’ do you say? So long 
as that body could not be made to represent the voters 
truly, yes; but when it can be made to represent them 
truly, no. A truly representative body though not, of 
course, perfect, is at least more worthy of the people’s 
trust than the people themselves: in will and opinion 
it is the same as themselves; in opportunity to form 
judgments of public men and measures it is superior. 
The introduction of a very short ballot in many of our 
cities, in the form of the city manager plan without 
proportional representation in the commission or coun- 
cil, has resulted for the most part in a marked improve- 
ment in efficiency and even in the responsiveness of the 
government to the people’s wishes. But such a plan 
brings upon itself, inevitably, the bitter and unceasing 
opposition of those who regard it as undemocratic. 
Indeed, though usually more democratic in its actual 
workings than what it has supplanted, it is not demo- 
cratic enough to satisfy the people permanently. The 
only hope, therefore, for keeping the ballot short in 
these hundreds of city manager plan cities, as well as 
for making it short in cities, states, and the nation gen- 
erally, is to base the government of our cities, our 
states, and eventually our nation on bodies so elected 
as to be quite truly representative. That means on 
bodies of which the members are elected by approxi- 
mately equal quotas of voters who are really unanimous 
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in respect to a representative. And the election of 
such bodies can be assured only by the use of the 
system of proportional representation which offers the 
voters complete freedom in sorting themselves into 
quotas, that is, the system which is being introduced into 
i country and was used by Cleveland in November, 
923. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article I have tried to make clear how the 
system of porportional representation which is being 
introduced into this country corrects not only the visible 
and obvious but the concealed errors of the old system. 
And I have pointed out, in a very general way, the 
dependence, in our populous modern communities, of 
efficiency and excellence of government on the election 
of bodies which can be counted upon to represent the 
voters truly. Beyond this, in so short an article, I 
cannot go. Much must be left to the reader’s own 
knowledge and insight. Let him ponder on the bene- 
fits, which no one could ever fully describe, of repre- 
sentation as a principle. To the ancients it was un- 
known. Its use by the Roman world might possibly 
have prevented the dissolution of the empire. It is the 
greatest political invention of modern times. What, 
then, may be expected from substituting for the old 
system of election, with its grotesquely great errors both 
visible and concealed, a system which carries out the 
principle of representation almost perfectly? The forces 
that make history are not all spectacular. Millions of 
people in this country paid no attention, on election day 
last November, to the new form of ballot and the new 
method of counting used in Cleveland. At the time 
the election attracted only a fraction of the attention 
that was given to the Harvard-Yale football game. But 
a hundred years hence it will be evident that it marked 


an epoch in the public life of this country. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION: A 
FUNDAMENTAL OR A FAD” 


With the adoption by Ashtabula, Ohio, of a plan of 
proportional representation and the widespread publicity 
accorded to the first election recently held under that 
plan, it becomes necessary to consider seriously what at- 
titude the friends of municipal improvement should take 
toward this innovation. As long as the matter was mere- 
ly the subject of theoretical discussion and propaganda 
by those actively interested in the proportional repre- 
sentation movement it did not present a living issue. 
Owing, however, to the imitative instinct which has 
played so large a part in the history of municipal gov- 
ernment in this country, the actual adoption by an 
American city of the plan in question makes it a real 
issue which must be faced at once by those who are 
leaders in moulding public opinion along lines of muni- 
cipal progress. 

The advantages claimed for the plan of electing a 
city council by proportional representation have been so 
adequately set forth in the pages of the National Munici- 
pal Review and in publications of the National Propor- 
tional Representation League that it is unnecessary to 
repeat them here, except as they arise in a consideration 
of the possible disadvantages of the system. It would 
seem that the objections or possible objections to the 
latest innovation may conveniently be classified under 
three heads: theoretical, legal, and practical. 


Tuer THEORETICAL OBJECTIONS 


The most fundamental objections to the scheme of 
proportional representation are of course those that go 
to the question of the theory of the plan. Briefly stated 
the argument in favor of proportional representation 


1 By Herman G. James, National Municipal Review. 5: 273-7. April, 
1916. 
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rests on the theory that all shades of political opinion 
that are held by an appreciable number of the electors 
should have representation in the legislative body. To 
put it more concretely, every group of electors should be 
permitted to choose a proportion of the legislative body 
as nearly equal as possible to the ratio that their vote 
bears to the entire vote cast. In this way, it is claimed, 
there will be reflected in the council every important 
shade of political opinion that exists in the community, 
and the action of the council will represent in the end the 
composite of the opinions of the electorate, instead of 
merely the opinion of the majority. 


Now that proposition, if true, sounds attractive. 
But is it true? Let us consider first the case of a truly 
representative, as distinguished from a primary, city 
government, that is, one in which all matters of policy 
are determined by elective representatives without the 
use of the referendum or initiative. It is at once appar- 
ent that the action of such a body cannot be completely 
representative in the sense that the advocates of propor- 
tional representation demand. Even if the various coun- 
cilors are elected by well defined and organized groups 
of persons, that is, virtually by more or less permanent 
political parties, they cannot be instructed on every ques- 
tion of policy that may arise before the council. On 
such questions they must of course act according to 
their own convictions, which as experience shows are 
by no means necessarily in accord with the opinions of 
their constituents on those points. Unless, therefore, 
there is a party boss, or ring, or executive committee by 
whose determinations both the group of voters and the 
councilor will be governed—a situation against the evils 
of which all municipal reformers have been preaching— 
they cannot reflect the opinion of their constituents on 
such points. This is true, if for no other reason, be- 
cause of the simple fact that no group of persons think 
alike on more than one or two important questions of 
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policy. This being the situation in the case where a well 
defined majority or minority has elected a councilor, how 
much greater will be the difficulty of having a councilor 
reflect the opinions of his constituents when he is chosen 
by an undefined, unknown and temporary group of elec- 
tors. Yet this is exactly what the Hare system of pro- 
portional representation will result in and indeed it is one 
of the advantages claimed for the system by its advo- 
cates, viz that it tends to help the independent candidate 
who is backed by no organization, but can get the neces- 
sary quotient by reason of personal qualifications. How 
can a councilor elected by, let us say, one tenth of the 
voters of a city, not knowing who his electors were or 
or what policies they represent, reflect the political opin- 
ions of anyone but himself? 

Furthermore, whatever may be said of the value of 
having all the important shades of political opinion 
voiced in the council, and that we have seen is not possi- 
ble either under the proportional representation plan or 
under any other scheme, the fact remains that all ac- 
tion, all legislation must be by majorities. However 
lengthy and careful may be the discussion, however 
many conflicting points of view may be brought out, 
however ably the interests of minorities are presented, 
the final action is and must be action by majorities. 
There is and can be no way in which minorities can ap- 
pear in the final action. Only two sides then appear with 
regard to any action taken, the majority who voted for 
it and the minority who voted against it. Minor groups, 
those whose interests are supposed to be safeguarded by 
the scheme of proportional representation all line up at 
the “show down” in one or the other of these two parts. 
Their only chance for effective expression lies, therefore, 
in the possibility of forcing some compromise in the 
measure before final vote. If, however, the various 
members of the council really reflected the political con- 
victions of a definite group of voters, and that is the hy- 
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pothesis of the advocates of proportional representation, 
a compromise measure inevitably means that none of the 
representatives any longer exactly reflected the sup- 
posedly known wishes of his constituents. Obviously 
there is not the slightest assurance that the concessions 
made in the process of compromise are those which would 
be approved by the group to which the councilor owes 
his election. When it is remembered that the tendency 
of municipal voters to break away from state and na- 
tional party affiliations is increasing and is being en- 
couraged by almost all municipal reformers, it can read- 
_ ily be seen that the normal composition of a council say 
of ten members elected under the Hare system of pro- 
portional representation would tend to represent a num- 
ber of more or less equal minority groups. That means 
of course that no legislation could be effected wholly in 
accord with the wishes of any of the constituencies and 
that all legislation would be compromises between con- 
flicting opinions. The more truly the councilors reflect 
the conflicting interests of the constituencies, the ideal 
of the proportional representation advocates, the more 
difficult does the process of legislation become and the 
more unsatisfactory will the finally inevitable compro- 
mises prove. What becomes now of the chief conten- 
tion of the advocates of this scheme that under it you 
have a true reflection of the composite political wisdom, 
or stupidity, of the electorate? 

_ Let us look now at the situation when we no longer 
have .the true representative type of government for 
cities, that is when we introduce as working elements 
the initiative and the referendum. The chief advocates 
of proportional representation in this country are also 
supporters of the initiative and referendum and it is a 
safe guess that no city will adopt the wholly novel—for 
American cities—plan of proportional representation 
which has not been willing to introduce the now widely 
used and quite familiar devices of direct legislation. We 
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may, therefore, regard the combination of proportional 
representation with direct legislation as the normal case. 
Now direct legislation does undoubtedly offer a theoreti- 
cal remedy for the evil of incomplete representation, not 
only in the extreme cases where representatives willing- 
ly disregard the known wishes. of the electorate, but al- 
so in the normal cases where those wishes have not been 
ascertained or where, as under proportional represen- 
tation is especially likely, the council’s action must be a 
compromise. For this kind of incomplete representation, 
inevitable non-representation we may call it, the instru- 
ments of direct legislation offer a possibility of remedy 
by direct submission of concrete simple proposals to the 
electors. Even here, as every student of direct legislation 
knows, it is next to impossible to have initiative and ref- 
erendum measures so framed that every voter can either 
entirely agree or disagree with them. However that may 
be, the tendency will inevitably be toward relying more 
and more on this form of remedy for the evil of incom- 
plete representation in regard to all important questions 
of policy that may arise, whenever it is realized that the 
representatives of the various minority groups in the city 
are powerless to put through their program of policies. 
The advocates of proportional representation, standing 
on the ground of desiring a more complete reflection of 
the political opinions of the electors, must if they are 
consistent welcome the application of this remedy. But 
with the increased application of this remedy for incom- 
plete representation, there is a continual diminution in 
the policy determining function of the council until it 
degenerates into a mere board of supervisors for the 
city manager. What need then for an elaborate and 
complicated election procedure intended to insure a re- 
flection of the political opinions of groups of electors 
when those opinions are in important matters applied 
directly and are no longer reflected? 

We conclude, therefore, that the dreams of the pro- 
portional representation advocates are not possible of 
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realization under any form of representative government, 
and that under the system of direct government which 
we are rapidly approaching and which they endorse, im- 
portant questions of policy are no longer left to the de- 
cision of the representative body anyway. Under those 
circumstances the only issue in the choice of candidates 
is one of personality and character. The ordinary pref- 
erential ballot insures that the successful candidates for 
election to the council will be acceptable to a majority of 
the voters either as first, second or third choices, or to 
as near a majority as can ever be obtained. The pro- 
portional representation plan insures and boasts of in- 
suring that if there are ten councilors to be elected any 
candidate who can muster a number of first choices equal 
to one-tenth of the vote cast is entitled to a seat. If, 
therefore, under the case supposed there is one-tenth of 
the city electorate that is law-breaking, corrupt and dis- 
graceful the proportional representation plan insures 
their representative a seat in the council. That is a kind 
of democracy which I, for one, cannot endorse. Under 
the ordinary preferential ballot it would be necessary to 
have not one-tenth merely but a majority of the electors 
in the city in favor of disgraceful candidates before they 
could be elected. But if that is the situation in any city, 
Heaven help it! No human scheme of government could 
be of any value. 


LEGAL AND PRACTICAL OBJECTIONS 


The limited space available precludes an extended 
discussion of the legal and practical objections that were 
stated to exist at the outset. It will be possible merely 
to point out that they do exist. In view of the fact that 
a state supreme court has held the preferential ballot to 
constitute an unconstitutional limitation of the freedom 
of voting, a wholly senseless and unsound decision it is 
true, but nevertheless an authority for that view, it seems 
reasonably certain that the proportional representation 
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plan that would limit the voters to casting one first choice 
for a council at an election in which a number of coun- 
cilors are to be elected would be declared unconstitu- 
tional. Certainly such a holding would have much more 
to justify it than did the holding with regard to the simple 
preferential ballot. 

As practical objections there may be urged, in the first 
place, the unavoidably complicated description of the vot- 
ing process, which is quite unintelligible to persons of 
much higher intelligence than that of the average voter 
without very careful examination. This means that the 
average voter will have to take the results of the sys- 
tem of counting on faith and naturally many will be 
sceptical and suspicious and so far from having their in- 
terest in voting increased it will be decreased. Secondly, 
the complicated voting process makes the recount of the 
ballots in large voting districts very much more difficult. 
It is quite impossible to note the effects of even gross 
election frauds on the face of the returns with this plan 
and if the election officers are corrupt, their corruption 
is much more difficult to discover. Third, a satisfactory 
working of the recall, if such a thing is possible, has cer- 
tainly not been worked out under this system of election. 
Finally, it may be urged that even should we grant all 
that enthusiastic advocates claim for this system, it is 
strategically unwise for the supporters of good city 
government to advocate at this time so radical a change 
in the manner of constituting the governing bodies of 
our cities. Two years after the National Municipal 
League declared itself in favor of a mayor and council 
form of government in the municipal program of 1899 
commission government came into existence and received 
the enthusiastic support of municipal reformers. Some 
ten years later the city manager plan began to be offered 
as an improvement on commission government, and now 
before the latest development has been given a chance to 
prove or disprove itself, reformers are advertising an- 
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other departure. Small wonder that many persons are 
confused by this apparent vacillation and accuse munici- 
pal reformers of not knowing their own minds. Much 
better would it be for the cause of municipal reform if 
all efforts were concentrated on urging the commission 
manager plan in its present form until its value has been 
recognized, before we muddle matters more by asserting 
that the plan which has received such general approba- 
tion be modified by a new departure, even granting that 
the departure advocated were capable of accomplishing 
everything that its advocates claim for it. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION? 


A RepLy To Proressor HERMAN G. JAMES 


(a3 


Proportional representation is now “ a real issue,” 
says Professor James in the April issue of the National 
Municipal Review, “which must be faced at once by 
those who are leaders in moulding public opinion along 
lines of municipal progress.” We who are advocates of 
proportional representation acknowledge with much 
pleasure this admission of the great advance recently 
made in America by our cause, but we welcome no less 
warmly the criticisms which Professor James directs 
against our proposals. The case against proportional 
representation is stated fully, moderately, competently. 
For us this is a great advantage: we understand more 
‘clearly the difficulties which proportional representation 
presents to the minds of those who are as earnest as 
ourselves in their devotion to reform; we are confronted 
with the weaknesses, if any, of our position; we must 
deal with objections formulated with so much authority. 
The whole article compels thoughtful discussion, and 
from such discussion proposals for reforms based upon 


1 By John H. Humphreys, Secretary of the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society, London. National Municipal Review. 5: 369-79. July, 1916. 
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sound principles always emerge with added strength, 
with increased support. 

Professor James classifies his objections under three 
heads, theoretical, legal, and practical; it will be con- 
venient, therefore, to examine them in this order. The 
real point at issue, however—it runs right through the 
article—is the relative merit of different methods of elec- 
tion; and as it is desirable that this discussion shall have 
practical results, shall enable those who follow it to ar- 
rive at definite conclusions, I shall, before proceeding to 
deal with the objections in detail, contrast briefly the 
three principal methods available for electing a council— 
the block vote, the ward system, proportional represen- 
tation. 

With the block vote councilors are elected by the city 
at large or by districts of considerable size each electing 
several representatives; each elector has a vote in re- 
spect of each seat to be ‘filled. Under this system the 
largest group of citizens, by nominating a full list of 
candidates and giving one vote to each, may win all the 
seats, leaving all other groups without representation. 
This system is in use in Lewisham, the London borough 
in which I live. For the past nine years the majority 
there has held all the seats. The Progressive minority 
(a municipal group), numbering about 40 per cent, has 
had no representation, and a feeling of hopelessness has 
crept into all its organizations. The same system was 
used in the election at large of fifteen delegates to serve 
in the last New York constitutional convention; the Re- 
publicans elected all fifteen. 

This simple form of the block vote may be modified 
by incorporating with it provisions for preferential vot- 
ing. In the sense in which the term is used in America, 
preferential voting is intended to insure that each per- 
son elected by it shall be a candidate who is favored by 
an absolute majority of the votes. From his article I 
gather that Professor James approves of the election of 
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the governing body of a city—the council or commission 
—by the block vote carried out with this preferential 
ballot. On this point “all leaders in moulding public 
opinion” must think out their own position with equal 
clearness. Do they, or do they not, approve of a meth- 
od of election which may leave 40 per cent or more of 
the citizens without representation in the council which 
decides policies affecting all? 

With the second method, the ward system, the city 
is divided into comparatively small districts each of which 
elects as a rule one representative at a time. The elected 
councilor is supposed to represent all the citizens who 
sleep in his ward, but who may differ as widely as the 
poles in their views on municipal policies. These citi- 
zens are usually agreed in nothing save the interests of 
their section of the city, and that explains why the rep- 
resentative so often considers and votes upon municipal 
problems in the light of the interests of his ward only. 
Under this system the public-spirited may find their votes 
completely nullified by the votes of those who have ac- 
cepted favors from the ward boss; the former possess 
the right to vote but not the right, which the franchise 
was intended to confer, to choose a representative. 

Under the ward system a leader like Alderman 
Charles E. Merriam of Chicago, who really represents a 
large percentage of all the voters of the city, may lose 
his seat merely because he fails to receive the largest vote 
in the particular ward in which he happens to live. This 
‘may be the fate even of the leader whom an absolute 
majority of the citizens would elect if they could. In 
the London county elections of 1907 their supporters 
and the county lost the services of two ex-chairmen of 
the council, the vice-chairman, and several chairmen of 
committees—all chosen by their colleagues for these po- 
sitions because of their special fitness. Manchester and 
other English cities have lost some of their ablest coun- 
cilors in the same way, defeat by small majorities in a 
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ward election. Under the block vote the danger of a 
sweeping change of personnel is obvious: under that sys- 
tem the turn-over of a trifling percentage of votes—the 
small number often sufficient to turn the scale—may 
mean the defeat of a whole group of councilors of long 
experience. 

Proportional representation takes the good features 
of the two systems already outlined and adds others of 
its own. The election is held at large—the good feature 
of the block vote—so that the broader outlook, the needs 
of the city, may prevail over the narrower outlook of 
the ward. It accepts, too, one of the ideas on which the 
ward system is based. If a city, with a council of seven, 
is divided into seven districts or wards of approximately 
equal size, each one-seventh of the citizens secures one- 
seventh of the representation. Under proportional rep- 
resentation one-seventh of the citizens would be equally 
entitled to one-seventh of the representation. But the 
character of the constituency is changed: it is no longer 
a seventh of the citizens who live in adjoining streets 
and think differently; it is a seventh who may live in 
different parts of the city but are agreed in their views 
on municipal questions. Under such a system the votes of 
the public-spirited are not nullified by those of the de- 
pendents of the ward-manager: electors are free, in 
choosing representatives, to join with those who are like- 
minded; the majority does not monopolize representa- 
tion, but each important group secures its fair share; 
municipal leadership is encouraged—the Merriams must 
fight for their group and for their principles, but they 
have reasonable security of tenure since the retention of 
their seats depends not on their opponents but on their 
friends. Under such a system all citizens, within the 
limits of practicability, will be brought into association 
with the council; they will follow its proceedings and 
discussions with greater interest, for each will have a 
representative in whose election—in whose selection—he 
took an effective part. 
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The foregoing analysis of the three available methods 
of election will enable me to deal more lucidly with the 
objections raised by Professor James. He prefaces them 
with a statement of the claims made for proportional 
representation which concludes in these terms: “There 
will be reflected in the council every important shade of 
political opinion that exists in the community, and the 
action of the council will represent in the end the com- 
posite of the opinions of the electorate, instead of merely 
the opinion of the majority.” I prefer, more particularly 
as the article deals with cities, to state the case as 
follows: Under proportional representation every im- 
portant group of citizens who are in agreement in 
respect of municipal policies will be assured of represen- 
tation in proportion to their strength; and, as a conse- 
quence of this fair and complete representation, the 
action of the council on any issue submitted to it will 
be determined in each case by the representatives of a 
majority of the citizens; while before any decision is 
taken, the representatives of the minority will be in a 
position both to criticize the proposal of the majority 
and to forward suggestions of their own for considera- 
tion. 

Three alterations have been made, and in comment- 
ing upon them I shall answer the main objections made 
by Professor James. The first change is merely verbal 
and has little significance. For “shades of political opin- 
ion” I have substituted “groups of citizens agreed on 
municipal policies.” If the words “political opinion” are 
interpreted in their broadest sense, no real change has 
been made. I desire, however, to emphasize the fact that 
proportional representation facilitates more surely than 
any other method of election the elimination of national 
politics from municipal elections; it encourages the 
grouping of citizens around municipal policies and is- 
sues, with which the principles of the two largest na- 
tional parties surely have little to do. If, as Professor 
James suggests, more or less permanent municipal parties 
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arise, it will be because the two main tendencies in hu- 
man thought—the progressive and the conservative— 
will find expression therein; but proportional representa- 
tion is so flexible, it adapts itself so readily to the needs 
of the moment, that it is more probable that, as M. 
Ostrogorski contends, new groups, new parties will arise 
as new municipal problems and issues emerge for con- 
sideration. 

The second alteration is much more important. I 
have inserted the clauses “im consequence of this fair 
and complete representation, the action of the council... 
will be determined by the representatives of a majority 
of the citizens.” Complete representation, I contend, 
that is, representation as complete as is practicable, is 
necessary to insure majority rule. For let us examine 
what takes place when the council represents “merely 
the opinion of the majority.” In this case the members 
of the council will perhaps have been elected by, and will 
speak for, but little more than half of the citizens. A 
majority of the members will be sufficient to determine 
any of the important questions brought before the coun- 
cil. But a majority of the members will not represent a 
majority of the citizens: they will speak for much less 
than half. Thus the representation of the majority only 
often means minority rule. 

Let me illustrate this contention. Citizens may be 
divided into four groups holding different views on mu- 
nicipal questions. The first group may be made up of 
men interested in business, in contracts, in the preserva- 
tion of privilege and monopoly of all kinds, and partly of 
men merely conservative. The second group may be 
keenly interested in social welfare activities in respect 
of which it wants its city to stand pre-eminent; this 
group may at the same time be opposed to government 
ownership, contending that municipal franchises should 
be strictly controlled but not operated by the city itself, 
The third group might be convinced that it is in the pub- 
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lic interest that the city should own and operate street- 
car lines and all enterprises of a municipal character. 
The fourth group, the socialists, might desire to press 
still further the policy of municipal ownership. Under 
the proportional system these principles and the issues 
related to them would be clearly discussed at election 
time, and after the election all four groups would be 
represented fairly. A distinct issue might then be raised 
in this representative council, say the establishment of a 
system of playgrounds such as that of Chicago. In re- 
spect to the proposal each representative would have to 
go on record. The second, third, and fourth groups 
would probably approve; and if their representatives 
constituted a majority, the views of the majority of the 
citizens would prevail. A second and quite different 
issue might then arise, the establishment of a municipal- 
ly owned and operated electric-light plant. The third and 
fourth groups would approve, but unless their represen- 
tatives constituted a majority the proposal would be vot- 
ed down. In each case the majority of the citizens de- 
cide because all are represented. Contrast the work of 
this proportional representation council with one elected 
under the block-vote majority system. The four differ- 
ent groups would still exist, but they would have to find 
representation as best they could. Amalgamations would 
take place. Many of the second group (supporters of 
social welfare reforms), alarmed at some of the propos- 
als of the third and fourth groups, might find them- 
. selves, somewhat unwillingly, compelled to vote for 
candidates nominated and controlled by reactionary in- 
fluences. The latter might have made some concessions 
by including in their ticket the names of a few reformers. 
The composite ticket wins, and the third and fourth 
groups are unrepresented. The decisions now taken in 
the council will be determined by a majority of the mem- 
bers elected on the composite ticket, and decisions fav- 
orable to reactionary interests may be taken which would 
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have been rejected had all the citizens been fairly rep- 
resented. The council represents the majority only, and 
the minority rules. 

The third alteration is equally important. The action 
of the council, instead of representing, as Professor 
James suggests, “the composite of the opinions of the 
electorate,’ represents in each issue the wishes of the 
majority who are free to accept or reject the suggestions 
of the minority. I challenge particularly, in respect of 
the council’s action, the use of the word “composite”: it 
suggests haziness, indefiniteness—whereas proportional 
representation does not confuse, it clarifies, the presen- 
tation of issues. Again let us use an illustration. The 
question of a large city improvement may come up for 
decision; a majority approves and it is carried. This 
improvement may involve the displacement of many poor 
families, and hardships may result in many cases 
whether the law provides for compensation or not. 
Under proportional representation there are likely to be 
in the council representatives who have especially at 
heart the interests of the poorer classes. The considera- 
tions urged on their behalf are admitted, and the scheme 
is modified, or rather improved, so that the hardships, so 
far as possible, are obviated. There is no haziness about 
these decisions. The majority decided in favor of the 
improvement and it was carried. The representatives of 
minorities criticized and made suggestions. The sugges- 
tions were accepted, but again the decision was taken by 
the majority. Each issue was presented clearly and sepa- 
rately and determined upon in accordance with its merits. 
Professor James says: “The more truly the councilors 
reflect the conflicting interests of the constituencies, the 
more difficult does the process of legislation become, and 
the more unsatisfactory will the finally inevitable com- 
promises prove.” The fact is, as my illustration shows, 
that legislation is improved—the shoe is made to fit— 
when the experience, the needs, of all classes of citizens 
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are presented within the council. Unsatisfactory com- 
promises, unintelligible haziness are the characteristics 
of the majority system, which compels different classes 
of citizens to find expression, if they can, through some 
common denominator, to get representation through a 
composite ticket. But, says Professor James, “however 
lengthy and careful may be the discussion . . . the final 
action is and must be taken by majorities.” This state- 
ment is obviously true. With the majority system of 
representation all the planks in the compromise platform 
are steam-rollered through by one and the same majority; 
with proportional representation each separate issue is 
determined by a majority of the citizens, but it may be 
by a different majority. 

Two other points raised by Professor James call for 
comment. “How,” says he, “can a councilor, elected by 
one-tenth of the voters of a city, not knowing who his 
electors were or what policies they represent, reflect the 
political opinions of any one but himself?” This sen- 
tence reveals so complete a misunderstanding of what 
takes place and must take place under proportional rep- 
resentation that I am astonished that it finds its way into 
print. Professor James is evidently troubled by the 
claim made by proportional representation advocates that 
independent candidates may sometimes be elected. The 
independent candidate, if elected, will certainly not be 
some one who, as it were, is in the air, detached from 
and unrelated to the questions which enter into the elec- 
tion; he will be an independent with a long record of 
public service behind him, in itself a sufficient indication 
of his views, or a candidate with a distinctive policy or 
new issue which other groups have refused to endorse. 
It is inconceivable that in any municipal election under 
proportional representation a candidate would give no 
indication of his views. The electors are going to choose 
representatives. On what grounds will a candidate 
with no record to work behind him, no policy to enun- 
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ciate, appeal for support? Under proportional represen- 
tation there will be the greatest political sympathy be- 
tween the councilor and those who chose him: they will 
have selected him because they approve of him and his 
policies. 

The other objection raised is the weakest of all. 
Professor James reminds us that representation cannot 
possibly be complete or perfect in character; “the dreams 
of the proportional representation advocates are not pos- 
sible of realization.” We are practical men and know 
full well that it is not possible to provide under any 
scheme of election that every group, however unimpor- 
tant, shall be represented; but why is this an objection 
to providing for the fair representation of groups that 
are important? For these proportional representation 
can and does secure representation ; and when, as will be 
the tendency, municipal groups are based on principles, 
even the smaller matters will fall into their proper place. 

Hitherto we have been examining the case of a rep- 
resentative city government, one in which all matters of 
policy are determined. “But,” says Professor James, 
“under the system of direct government which we are 
rapidly approaching, and which they [the advocates of 
proportional representation] endorse, important ques- 
tions of policy are no longer left to the decision of the 
representative body. Under those circumstances the 
only issue in the choice of candidates is one of person- 
ality and character.” A good many leading advocates of 
proportional representation do not approve of direct 
legislation; they support proportional representation be- 
cause it strengthens and perfects representative govern- 
ment; they oppose direct legislation because it replaces 
representative government, substituting for the legisla- 
tive chamber a body less competent to work out the de- 
tails of legislation. I admit, however, that there is much 
agreement between those who are working on different 
lines for the improvement of democratic government, but 
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I was not aware that the leaders in the movement for 
direct legislation wish to destroy representative govern- 
ment altogether. Mr U’Ren, with whom I discussed 
these matters in Oregon last December, informed me 
that he had in view, from the very beginning of his re- 
form agitation, the creation of a deliberative and fully 
representative legislature. He is still pursuing his orig- 
inal aim. Other advocates of the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall whom I met in the west expressed the 
opinion that these instruments should be used sparingly, 
their object being to control, not replace, representative 
government. The leaders, as Professor Barnett says, 
recognize that direct legislation can be overworked; they 
fear that “its overuse will bring reaction and endanger 
is existence.” * Last year some forty-seven separate prop- 
ositions were submitted at the same time to the electors 
of California. In common with these leaders I do not de- 
sire to overtax the capacity of voters; I approve of the 
shert ballot movement for a similar reason; it seeks to 
concentrate the attention of electors upon a few things 
which they can do well, to wit, the election of represen- 
tatives. Further, with direct legislation the voters must 
reject or accept a bill as presented. P. P. Woodbridge, 
secretary of the United Farmers of Alberta, told me that 
he assisted in carrying by referendum a prohibition act 
for his state, although it contained clauses which he de- 
tested, one of which penalized a householder on whose 
premises were found tumblers such as are used in sa- 
loons. In a legislative chamber there would have been 
a separate decision on that point. Perfected representa- 
tive government still has many advantages over direct 
government. I cannot admit, therefore, that the time 
has come or is coming when the only issue in the choice 
of candidates is one of personality and character. 

But even were it so, the Hare system allows each 
group of citizens to select the representatives it most 


1James D. Barnett. The Operation of the Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall in Oregon. p. 81-2. 
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prefers. Professor James is again troubled. “If,” says 
he, “one-tenth of the electorate is law-breaking, corrupt, 
and disgraceful, proportional representation insures their 
representative a seat in the council. That is a kind of 
democracy which I for one cannot endorse.’”’ Apparent- 
ly Professor James would choose for them. But one of 
the great merits of proportional representation is this: it 
will allow the public to see what kind of representative 
these law-breaking, disgraceful citizens will elect. Their 
representative will be isolated, and there is nothing like 
isolation in full view of the public to destroy both corrup- 
tion and those conditions in which it breeds. Moreover, 
with the system of majority representation, these law- 
breaking, corrupt, and disgraceful citizens still exist, but 
they do not stand alone: they enter into and often 
corrupt the municipal group which trades for their sup- 
port; their votes are purchased, not necessarily with 
money, for the more these corrupt influences are hidden, 
the more powerful they are; the decisions within the 
council of the composite majority often reflect the terms 
on which that majority secured its power. 


LEGAL OBJECTIONS 


A state supreme court has held the preferential bal- 
lot (the Bucklin system widely adopted in America) to 
be unconstitutional, and Professor James warns the ad- 
vocates of proportional representation of the possible 
fate of their proposals. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to call attention to the judicial decisions on prefer- 
ential voting given in the same issue of the National 
Municipal Review in which Professor James’ article ap- 
pears. The arguments by which the court sustains its 
judgment in Brown v. Smallwood (Minnesota) are valid 
against preferential voting, but not against proportional 
representation. The judgment says that “the preferen- 
tial system greatly diminishes the right of an elector to 
give an effective vote for the candidate of his choice. If 
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he votes for him once, his power to help him is exhaust- 
ed. If he votes for other candidates he may harm his 
choice but cannot help him.” The judgment fastens upon 
the esssential defect in the Bucklin system of preferen- 
tial voting which Professor James endorses. The expres- 
sion of a second-choice may harm the first-choice. The 
Bucklin system does not even insure majority represen- 
tation. As soon as the largest group of electors discover 
that is does not pay to record second preferences, the 
Bucklin system will tend to break down. Were I an 
organizer and wanted to control the election, say, of a 
council of five, and the Bucklin system was in force, I 
should advise the supporters of our group to give first- 
choice votes to each of our five nominees and to throw 
away their second-choices. Our group might command 
only 45 per cent of the votes, but, the accretion of 
second-choices given by supporters of other groups not 
so wide-awake, we might secure all five seats. At the 
last elections in Cleveland, Ohio—they were held under 
this system—only a small percentage of the electors ex- 
ercised their second choice, and some of these regretted 
having done so. 

The other opinion quoted, the judgment in State v. 
Thompson (North Dakota) reads as follows: “Our sys- 
tem of government is based upon the doctrine that the 
majority rules. This does not mean a majority of marks, 
but a majority of persons.” Proportional representation 
- complies with the terms of this judgment; it is based 
upon the doctrine that the majority rules; it asserts that, 
to secure majority rule, all must be represented as fairly 
as the circumstances permit. If majority rule is a first 
principle of American government, the advocates of pro- 
portional representation need not despair. But granted 
that there are constitutional difficulties in the way of 
proportional representation, the obstacles have to be 


overcome 
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PRACTICAL OBJECTIONS 


The practical objections may be dismissed in a few 
words. Proportional representation, it is alleged, “is an 
elaborate and complicated election procedure.” The aver- 
age voters “will be sceptical and suspicious, and so far 
from having their interest in voting increased it will be 
decreased.” Wherein lies this great complication? The 
Hare system is supposed to be the most complicated of 
all. Yet its rules for counting consist, in the main, of 
directions for the sorting and transferring of ballots ac- 
cording to the preferences marked upon them. The 
written rules for baseball give an appearance of com- 
plexity to one who has never watched or taken part in 
the game. The electoral officers who have carried out 
elections under the Hare system do not complain: they 
find each of the operations sufficiently simple. Further, 
the facts show that the interest in voting is increased, 
not decreased. The citizens, instead of being suspicious, 
begin to wake up when they realize the effect of the new 
system. The working-men of Johannesburg understand 
full well that they will obtain one representative on the 
city council for every quota of votes polled; they there- 
tore endeavor to poll as many quotas as possible. In 
Tasmania, when the figures are announced, some of the 
citizens are adepts in working out what the quota must 
be. The truth is, the Hare system made its first ad- 
vances among working-men, trades unions: so far from 
being alarmed at its complexity, they recognized its fair- 
ness and put it to use. 

The second objection is that some of the election of- 
ficers may be corrupt and that their corruption may be 
more difficult to discover. It would seem desirable to 
get rid of corrupt election officers in any case, and I 
know of no case where corruption has been alleged 
against any officers charged with the administration of 
the Hare system. Corruption, instead of being more 
difficult to discover, is more difficult to perpetrate: not 
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only must the presiding officer in a voting precinct be 
corrupt, but all the other precinct officials and all those 
at the central office, through whose hands the papers must 
pass, must connive at the corruption. 

The third objection is that the satisfactory working 
of the recall is impossible. If the recall is necessary, the 
proportional system supplies the only machinery in which 
its fair use can be guaranteed. The city council of 
Berkeley is not elected under proportional representation, 
but nevertheless two Socialist councilors, representatives 
of the minority, were elected when Stitt Wilson, a So- 
cialist, was elected mayor. The recall was put into op- 
eration, so Mr. Wilson informed me, for the purpose of 
withdrawing these representatives of the minority from 
the council. The attempt failed, but Mr. Wilson saw in 
this attempt what an unfair advantage the recall places 
in the hands of an unscrupulous majority. In Ashtabula, 
where the Hare proportional representation system is 
used, the position of a representative of the minority is 
safeguarded: the recall is put into operation only if 75 
per cent * of those who signed the nominating petition of 
the elected councilor also sign the recall petition. A min- 
ority member cannot be recalled so long as he commands 
the confidence of those he represents. I am hoping that, 
with proportional representation, the recall may not be 
necessary; it implies that we cannot trust the represen- 
tatives we elect. To obtain the best representatives we 

must trust. I prefer to trust and to take the risk of my 

“representative failing me. Under proportional repre- 
sentation I know he will have every reason to keep faith: 
he will depend for re-election upon those who voted for 
him in the first instance. He cannot take refuge under 
any umbrella such as that which the majority system, 
with its composite ticket, affords. 

The final objection is best answered by those who 
have had experience of the commission-manager plan of 


1 This percentage is perhaps too high. J. H. H. 
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government. Professor James fears that it is “strategi- 
cally unwise for the supporters of good city government 
to advocate at this time so radical a change in the man- 
ner of constituting the governing bodies of our cities.” 
Let Lent D. Upson, recently director of the bureau of 
municipal research at Dayton, answer. When propor- 
tional representation was being advocated for Ashtabula, 
he wrote as follows: “I am sorry that my own city of 
Dayton should not have been chosen to make the experi- 
ment. ... The experience of a year and a half has now 
demonstrated the need of a more satisfactory method of 
connecting public opinion with the government itself. Our 
administration is honest, highly efficient, and has ex- 
ceeded my most enthusiastic expectation so far as re- 
sults are concerned. I feel, however, that its work would 
be strengthened if every element had a voice in the pol- 
icy-making body, and was compelled to go on record re- 
garding the very matters which they are now criticizing. 
...I feel confident that the greatest success of our pres- 
ent type of government [commission-manager plan] will 
come under some system of proportional representation.” 
The last sentence, which I have italicized, should give 
Professor James pause. Let me add to it another, this 
time from Professor C. A. Beard: “The great gains of 
the new forms of city government cannot be retained un- 
less provision 1s made for proportional representation.” 
Yes, it would indeed seem that proportional representa- 
tion has become “a real issue which must be faced at 
once by those who are leaders in moulding public opinion 
along the lines of municipal progress.” 


THE BALLACY..OF THE SNARSHO®, 


It appears now that there was no truth in the 
categorical statement which was circulated last week 
to the effect that the Minister of Health had been in- 


1The New Statesman. 18: 637-9. March 11, 1922. 
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structed by the government to draft a proportional 
representation bill, which was to be passed into law 
before the general election. We are not, therefore, 
obliged to deal with the question as an immediate prac- 
tical issue; and, indeed, it seems highly improbable that 
a great and complex scheme of redistribution, such as 
the introduction of proportional representation would 
involve, will be undertaken by the present Parliament 
even if it should remain in being for another twelve 
months. The advocates of proportional representation, 
however, are very active just now, and appear to have 
been gaining a certain amount of support on what we 
may, without intending offense, describe as false pre- 
tences—that is to say, by advancing their scheme as a 
remedy for the notoriously unrepresentative character 
of the present Parliament and as a safeguard against 
the possible results of an unprecedented number of 
three-cornered contests in the next election. We call 
these “false pretences” because the problem of the three- 
cornered contest can be very simply solved by the intro- 
duction of the alternative vote, and has no real connec- 
tion at all with the essential character of the change 
which proportional representation would bring about; 
and as for the present House of Commons, its unrep- 
resentative character is due primarily and fundamentally 
not to the system by which it was elected, but to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular moment at which it was 
elected. If we had had proportional representation in 
‘1918 (with constituencies returning from three to five 
members each) the Coalition majority might possibly 
have been two hundred instead of four hundred, but 
any theoretical or moral advantage which the opposi- 
tion might have derived from being rather less heavily 
outnumbered in the division lobbies would have been far 
more than offset by the fact that, as there would have 
been no by-elections, by which the subsequent swing of 
public opinion could be unmistakably recorded, the 
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present policy of the government would probably be even 
less in accord with the wishes of the electorate than it 
actually is. To put the point in a quite concrete fashion, 
it is not unlikely that if the present Parliament had been 
elected by proportional representation, it would have 
adopted three-quarters instead_of only a third of the 
educational “economies” proposed by the Geddes Com- 
mittee. 

If more people would only realize that the essential 
test of an electoral system is not its static efficiency but 
the dynamic efficiency, the system of proportional repre- 
sentation would very soon, we believe, be left with none 
but conservative supporters. It is an intrinsically anti- 
democratic device. We do not suggest that its principal 
advocates are actuated by Macchiavellian motives; on the 
contrary, we believe that their attitude toward the 
question is determined rather by short-sightedness than 
by far-sightedness, and that they have allowed them- 
selves to be blinded, by its superficial mathematical 
attractions, to tts probable effects upon the practical 
working of the democratic machine. It may be noted 
that they invariably begin their expositions of propor- 
tional representation with a statement of this kind: “The 
purpose of an election is to produce a House of Com- 
mons which is a numerically accurate reflection of the 
opinions of the electors.” They regard this as a truism, 
and so in a sense it is; but it is a truism which covers 
a profound fallacy. If it were practicable (and other- 
wise desirable) to elect a fresh Parliament every six 
months, there would be a great deal to be said for 
proportional representation, but so long as our Par- 
liaments are quinquennial, or even triennial, what we 
require of the House of Commons is that it should be 
not a snapshot of the electorate at a particular moment, 
but a moving picture. By all means let the picture be 
as accurate as possible, but it is infinitely more im- 
portant that it should move, and if we obtain a greater 
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momentary accuracy by any sacrifice of its capacity to 
reproduce subsequent developments of public opinion, 
we shall have made a very bad bargain. Yet that is 
exactly the bargain which advocates of proportional 
representation are asking us to make. 

In point of fact, periodic general elections, as such, 
can never provide a really satisfactory means of mak- 
ing the popular will effective, partly because it is im- 
possible to prevent a government choosing its own 
moment for a snapshot, and gaining long terms of 
power by “khaki elections,” but still more because it is 
quite impossible for the individual elector to express 
his views on a dozen different subjects by a single vote, 
no matter how many candidates he has to choose from, 
especially as neither he nor the candidates can foresee 
half the issues that will arise before another Parliament 
is elected. That is why it is more important, and will 
always be more important, that the Representative 
Chamber should be sensitive than that it should be a 
mathematically accurate reflection of the electorate at 
a given moment. The great advantage of our present 
system of single-member constituencies is that it gives 
us a peculiarly sensitive machine. Advocates of propor- 
tional representation always argue that it tends to ex- 
aggerate changes and movements of public opinion. 
That is partially true, but what could be better? We 
wish it exaggerated them still more; for the danger is 
never that Parliaments and governments will be too 
frightened of the electors and too sensitive to their 
wishes, but always that they will not be nearly sensitive 
enough. Moreover, there is the further point to be 
remembered that when a turnover of opinion occurs it 
is never accurately reflected, but always minimized by 
the ensuing turnover of votes, because so many electors 
stick to their party through thick and thin. Thus, out of 
ten Liberals, let us say, who are opposed to the policy 
of a Liberal government on liquor licensing or naval 
construction, not more than two or three perhaps will 
actually vote against the Liberal candidate in a by- 
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election, and a certain exaggeration is therefore actually 
needed to reflect the real views of the electors. This 
suggests an interesting further reflection. If it were 
to come about, as the result of intensive political educa- 
tion, that 95 per cent (instead of, as at present, per- 
haps 40 per cent) of the electors were loyal party men, 
we should have to devise some means of further exag- 
gerating the very small turnover of votes which would 
take place from election to election, or public opinion 
would have no means of expressing itself at all! It is 
a highly improbable hypothesis, of course, but it is 
worth considering, because it illustrates the importance 
of the dynamic as contrasted with the static element in 
all electoral systems. 

A House of Commons elected by proportional rep- 
resentation would be immeasurably less “sensitive” than 
a House elected by single-member constituencies for 
two reasons; first, that something like two-thirds of its 
members would probably have safe seats for life, and, 
second, that there would be no by-elections which could 
serve as reliable indexes of the movements of public 
opinion. The second part is admitted by the advocates 
of proportional representation to be a disadvantage, 
though they seek to minimize its importance; but the 
first is often claimed as a positive merit. Able and ex- 
perienced politicians, they argue, ought not to be ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of fortune at the hands of a 
fickle electorate. With this view we most emphatically 
disagree. It is perfectly true, of course, that the nation 
is not so rich in political talent that it can dispense with 
the services of any of its leading statesmen. But when, 
under the present system, has it had to do so? Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Asquith, all suffered personal defeat, but all soon re- 
turned to the House. Statesmen of such eminence might 
certainly, with advantage, be given safe seats, but it 
would be an advantage very dearly purchased if more 
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than half the House of Commons were to secure safe 
seats at the same time. Moreover, human nature being 
what it is, even a Prime Minister is likely to keep his 
ear a little closer to the ground if his own seat, as well 
as those of his supporters, depends upon his faithful 
interpretation of the will of the country. Mr. Balfour’s 
defeat in 1906 was thoroughly well deserved. There 
are many people who honestly desire to see a great 
many more “independent” members in the House of 
Commons, and who advocate proportional representa- 
tion on that ground. They believe that it would be 
better if Parliament were less apt to be influenced by 
“the appetites and opinions of the mob.” This belief 
embodies a perfectly intelligible and respectworthy 
ideal, but it is essentially a Tory ideal. As democrats, 
we wish to see Parliament not less but more influenced 
by the views of “the mob,” for “the mob” is the nation, 
and if the nation cannot be trusted then democracy is a 
false doctrine. Who are the “Diehards” who at this 
moment are opposing the Irish settlement? Broadly, 
they are the “independents,” the men who either do not 
intend to stand again or else have comparatively safe 
seats, largely in watering-places and middle-class dormi- 
tories. Does anyone suppose that Mr. Rupert Gwynne, 
for example, would speak and vote as he does if he sat 
for a division of Leeds or Salford instead of for East- 
bourne? If Parliament is to be a truly and sensitively 
representative body we should seek not to increase, but 
_ to reduce, the number of safe seats. 

As for the question of by-elections, advocates of 
proportional representation as we have said, deliberately 
underrate its importance. A system of five-member 
constituencies would make the by-election, as we know 
it today, impossible, because there would be no General 
Election figures with which its results could be com- 
pared. You could not poll the whole of Manchester 
because one of its five or seven members happened to 
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have died or resigned, and even if you did the result 
would have no clear relation to that of the preceding 
general election when perhaps fifteen or twenty candi- 
dates were in the field. In short, the by-election as a 
distinct element in our political system would disappear, 
and with it would go the most important and effective 
means that the electors at present possess of forcing the 
government from time to time to recognize their views 
and modify its policy accordingly. It is almost impos- 
sible, we believe, to overestimate the practical value of 
the by-election as an instrument of political democracy ; 
and the fact that the advocates of proportional repre- 
sentation have been able to devise no substitute for it 
has always been one of the weakest points in their 
propaganda. 

We have enlarged on the question of the “sensitive- 
ness” of Parliament as an instrument of dynamic repre- 
sentation, because that, in our view, is the vital prob- 
lem; and we have not left ourselves space here to con- 
sider adequately certain other objections to the doctrine 
of proportional representation. In practice as might be 
expected, proportional representation vastly increases 
the power of the party machine since it is virtually 
impossible for anyone to fight the enormous constituen- 
cies which the system involves, without the aid of a 
highly-elaborate and expensive organization; this, in- 
deed, was the main ground upon which proportional 
representation was advocated and eventually adopted in 
France, where party discipline was very generally felt 
to be too weak. At the same time proportional rep- 
resentation tends to decrease the influence of active 
minorities. Under our present system a well-organized 
minority—the sabbatarians, for instance, in the London 
County Council elections, or the prohibitionists in 
many American states—may be able to turn the 
scale in a score of constituencies, although in the 
aggregate they might not be entitled to, and under 
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proportional representation would not obtain, more than 
one member out of the twenty. As it is, in the absence 
of an equally strong organization on the other side, 
they succeed in controlling on the particular question 
in which they are interested, perhaps fifteen of the 
twenty elected members. We do not cite this point as 
a disadvantage of proportional representation—on the 
contrary, we regard it as one of its very few real 
advantages—but merely to illustrate the misleading 
character of much proportional representation propa- 
ganda. 

A far more important question is the effect of propor- 
tional representation in promoting and crystallizing the 
group system of Parliamentary government. We have 
seen something in this country during the last year or 
two of the results of the group system, the shifts and 
bargains and incalculable reversals of policy which it 
tends to involve; and most of us are only too anxious to 
get back, if possible, to the two-party system. Many 
people hold that the group system has in any case 
come to stay. We do not believe it. We believe that 
the two-party system is a fundamental premiss and ten- 
dency of British political thought, and that, though it 
has been temporarily upset by the advent of the Labour 
Party, it will inevitably be re-established very shortly 
unless the natural course of events is diverted by some 
such electoral system as that of proportional representa- 
tion. The advantages of the two-party system are 
- obvious. The most important is that it provides auto- 
matically, in normal circumstances, for a really effective 
opposition—which the group system never does—and 
the value of an effective opposition, which opposes and 
criticises for the sake of opposing and criticizing, is 
precisely comparable to the value of counsel in a hard- 
fought action. Organized, able and deliberate opposi- 
tion affords the best practical guarantee that it is pos- 
sible to obtain of efficient popular government. It keeps 
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the government alert, and increases that “sensitiveness” 
which we have already emphasized. Two or three 
separate opposition groups, facing two or three govern- 
ment groups, cannot, as we have seen of late, or as may 
be seen by observation of French politics at any time, 
effectively perform this essential function. It may be, 
of course, that we are too sanguine, and that the group 
system will not disappear in this country so easily and 
quickly as we imagine, but at least, we can avoid the 
adoption of electoral methods which will positively in- 
crease its chances of survival. There are, no doubt, 
many people who, when they thoroughly grasp all the 
issues and the profound changes which will be involved 
in the substitution of multiple-member for single-mem- 
ber constituencies, will still be in favor of proportional 
representation, but we do not believe that they will ever 
be a majority. The danger we anticipate is that the 
proportional system may be adopted without any gen- 
eral realization of even its calculable effects, and that 
the country may be unintentionally committed to an 
essentially reactionary course. Our purpose here at any 
rate is less to convince the reader of the soundness of 
our own view than to persuade him to consider the 
problem realistically as well as mathematically. Would 
the perfect snapshot, even if it were perfect, be worth 
the price we should have to pay for it? 


SOME DEMOCRATIC OBJECTIONS TO 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION?” 


Up to the moment, a few weeks ago, when the govern- 
ment introduced their revised proposals for the con- 
stitution of the Upper House of the new Irish Legisla- 
ture, proportional representation cannot be said ever to 
have been a live political issue in this country. Like 
many another cause, it has long been able to exhibit a 


1By Clifford D. Sharp. Contemporary Review, 102: 833-8. Decem- 
ber, 1912. 
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quite imposing array of influential supporters, but—and 
this is a far more reliable index to its actual progress 
toward the sphere of practical politics—the opposition 
to it is still almost wholly undeveloped and inarticulate. 
So far, the chief obstacles which its advocates have had 
to overcome have been the mere inertia of ignorance, and 
the inevitable suspicions of conservatism. They have had 
but little reasoned argument to meet. 

This is not to say that the objections to proportional 
systems of representation have never been formulated. 
The very able report of the Royal Commission on Elec- 
toral Systems, issued in 1910, contains a full statement of 
the reasons which led the commissioners to pronounce 
their almost unanimous adverse verdict. But the subject 
is not a popular one, and, apart from those who are 
definitely connected with the propaganda of proportional 
representation, it is doubtful whether more than the 
merest handful of people have ever set eyes on this report. 
A summary of the conclusions of the Royal Commission 
might, therefore, not be out of place here; but space for- 
bids, and the attempt in this article will be merely to 
elaborate certain special objections to proportional rep- 
resentation which are referred to in the report, but which 
have never, either there or elsewhere, been given the 
emphasis which, in the opinion of the writer, they deserve. 

The case for proportional representation rests mainly, 
if not exclusively, upon the admitted fact that under our 
present electoral system the majority which the party in 
_power commands in the House of Commons is usually 
out of all proportion to the majority which it commands 
among the electors. In eight out of the nine general 
elections which have taken place since the general adop- 
tion of the single member constituency, this “discrep- 
ancy” has taken the form of an exaggeration of the 
government majority. In the remaining case, that of 
1886, a Liberal majority among the electers of the 
United Kingdom resulted in a Conservative majority in 
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the House of Commons. This exception, however, as the 
Royal Commissioners showed, was due to special circum- 
stances, which are not likely to recur if home rule be 
adopted, and which would disturb the normal operation 
of any conceivable electoral system. That a proportional 
system does not provide security against such accidents 
is, indeed, amply proved by the fact that in two general 
elections following the adoption of proportional repre- 
sentation in Belgium, a majority of members were 
returned by a minority of votes. In 1900 the Catholic 
party polled only 48.9 per cent of the votes of the elec- 
tors, but nevertheless obtained 56.6 per cent of the seats 
in the Chamber. The actual figures (taken from the 
Journal of the Proportional Representation Society, for 
July, 1910) were as follows :— 


¢ 


Votes polled Seats obtained 
Gaiholicsmaeret creas 1,003,099 
Otheripartiesmayaceece 1,047,805 66 
Minority 44,796 Majority 20 


The advocates of proportional representation have, of 
course, been able to explain away this reversal of the 
judgment of the electors as having been due to certain 
features of the Belgian system and other special circum- 
stances; but since the same may be said in regard to 
similar accidents occurring in this country, there is not 
very much to be made of them by one party or the other. 
The real weakness, therefore—if weakness it be—of our 
own existing electoral system, is that by its tendency to 
exaggerate majorities it gives an advantage to the strong- 
est party. So that, to make the extreme example of 1906, 
a majority of 58 per cent among the electors may be 
represented by a majority of 76 per cent in the House 
of Commons. 


This exaggeration of majorities, it may be pointed 
out, is not to be regarded as accidental. On the contrary, 
it is a normal part of the working of a system of single- 
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member constituencies such as ours. That system does 
not pretend to make the House of Commons a “small 
scale map” of the nation; it does not pretend, that is to 
say, to produce a House in which the number of repre- 
sentatives of each party is strictly proportional to the 
number of its supporters in the country.’ What it does 
pretend, and may normally be relied upon to secure, is 
that a party which has a small but definite majority in 
the country shall have a “working” majority in Parlia- 
ment. 

That this exaggeration of majorities is undesirable, 
seems to be regarded by the advocates of proportional 
representation as a self-evident proposition. They take 
it for granted that every right-minded person must wish 
to see Parliament “a small scale map” of the electorate. 
This assumption, which is apparent throughout the 
propagandist literature of the subject, and finds expres- 
sion in such phrases as “A fully representative House is 
the best clue to public opinion,” appears to depend upon 
an altogether inadequate, if not fallacious, conception 
of the nature of Parliamentary government. No doubt 
it is desirable that the House of Commons should truth- 
fully reflect the state of public opinion at the time of the 
election, but what is, to the democrat, of infinitely greater 
importance is that it should truthfully reflect the sub- 
sequent movements of public opinion. In other words, 
ideal legislative body should be, not only statically, but 
dynamically representative of the nation. It is not, and 
“never can be possible for the electors to express by their 
votes at a general election their wishes upon one-tenth 
of the subjects which will be dealt with during the life 
of the coming Parliament. What they require of the 
legislative machine, therefore, is analogous to what the 


1 “We were informed by a mathematical witness that with fairly equal 
balance and even distribution of parties—the most favourable conditions 
for the operation of the single-member constituency—the normal result of 
an election would be a ratio of members returned as the cube of the 
ratio of votes; in other words, a majority of 11 to 9 in votes would 
obtain a majority in seats in the proportion of 11° to 9%, or nearly two 
to one.”—Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems. p. 11. 
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ordinary man requires of his barometer—namely, that it 
should be as sensitive as possible to changes of atmos- 
pheric pressure. That it should have been accurately 
set in the first instance to measure the “absolute” pressure 
is to him a matter of very second-rate importance. In 
the same way, it is by their “dynamic,” rather than by 
their ‘‘static,” efficiency that all electoral systems must 
eventually stand or fall. 


Considering our present system from this point of 
view, it is easy to discern full justification for the so- 
called “exaggerated majorities.” When at a general 
election one government is turned out and another in- 
stalled, it is evident that a swing of public opinion has 
occurred. But owing to the strong tendency of the 
electors to stick to their party through thick and thin, 
the actual transference of votes very greatly under-repre- 
sents the swing of public opinion. Consequently, if the 
swing of public opinion is to have its due effect upon the 
legislative body, it is necessary to find some means of 
exaggerating the transference of votes, and so neutraliz- 
ing the dead-weight of the strict party man.’ It would 
thus seem that the “exaggerated majorities” upon which 
the advocates of proportional representation base so much 
of their case are, after all, not a defect, but one of the 
chief virtues of our existing electoral system. 


But in any case these considerations refer solely to 
the initial composition of the House of Commons, which, 
as we have already urged, is a matter of quite secondary 
importance. What the democrat is primarily concerned 
with is the sensitiveness of the House to changes in 
public opinion, and it is here that the chief, and in the 
writer’s view fatal, objection to proportional representa- 

11If anyone should question this proposition, let him consider what 
would happen if ali the electors, instead of only a substantial proportion 
of them, were faithful party men. Members of Parliament would be 
elected practically for life; changes of government, if they took place 
at all, would depend upon the internal intrigues of the House of Com- 
mons; and all democratic control over legislation would vanish. Such a 


state of things is, of course, impossible, but the supposition illustrates the 
importance of the factor of party loyalty. 
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tion arises. For it is beyond all possibility of doubt that, 
whatever else proportional representation may do, it will 
vastly decrease the “sensitiveness” of the House of Com- 
mons. The reasons for this are two. 

In the first place, proportional representation would 
give members of Parliament far greater security of tenure 
than they enjoy at present. Let us assume that a typical 
constituency, say Manchester, is allotted seven members. 
Under the present system all seven seats may be secured 
by one party at one election, and by the other at the 
next. But under proportional representation, each party 
would normally hold three seats, and the fight would be 
for the possession of the seventh. An exceptionally big 
swing of public opinion might deprive the beaten party 
of all but two seats, but that would represent the limit 
of reasonable possibility. In other words, four out of 
the seven seats would be absolutely “safe.” And since 
it is necessary to the proportional system that the whole 
the country should be divided into large constituencies 
of from five to ten members each, it follows that a sub- 
stantial majority of members would be in the happy 
position of holding their seats either for life or for as 
long as their party caucus supported them. It is indeed 
claimed as one of the “advantages” of proportional rep- 
resentation that the personnel of the House of Commons 
would be but slightly varied as a result of a general 
election. The unseating of a Minister, or even of a 
prominent member, would be a quite unheard-of incident; 
pratically, it could not occur. 

The profound effect of such a change will be realized 
when it is considered that in so far as Parliament is the 
true mouthpiece of the nation, it is so not because the 
nation has elected it, but because the nation is going to 
be asked to elect it again. Under present conditions 
every member, with the exception of a score or so on 
either side of the House, is bound to give serious con- 
sideration to the effect of his votes and speeches in 
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Parliament upon his chances of reelection; and that in 
this fashion public opinion does make itself effectively 
felt will be admitted by anyone who considers the history 
of such legislative ventures, for example, as the Old 
Age Pensions Act, the 1909 Budget and, in the opposite 
sense, the Licensing Bill of 1908. No doubt many mem- 
bers would be inclined to welcome a release from what 
they would term electioneering considerations; but it is 
to be anticipated that their satisfaction would be both 
superficial and short-lived, for just in so far as they 
turned their new-found independence to account, by so 
much would the gulf, already dangerously wide, between 
parliament and people be stretched—a result which, in _ 
the light of certain of the deeper tendencies of political 
thought today, is scarely likely to inure to the advantage 
either of individual members or of the institution of 
Parliament itself. 

In the second place, the constant test of public opinion 
by means of by-elections, which is so important a fea- 
ture in our political system, would under proportional 
representation become impossible. Suppose Manchester 
as a single constituency to be represented by five Liberals 
and two Conservatives, and suppose one of the Conser- 
vatives to resign or die, how is his seat to be filled? If 
the whole electorate is polled, a Liberal will presumbly 
be elected, and so the government majority in the House 
will be increased, even though its popularity among the 
electors may, since the general election, have waned con- 
siderably. To get over this difficulty, many proposals 
have been made, but no means have yet been found, nor 
in the nature of the case can be found, whereby under 
proportional representation, by-election results may be 
made comparable with general election results, and so 
afford an index of the movements of public opinion. 
And so yet another democratic check upon the legislative 
machine will be swept away. It seems to the present 
writer scarcely possible to exaggerate the force and 
weight of this objection to proportional representation, 
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or to any system involving large multi-member constitu- 
encies—that for all practical purposes they would abolish 
the by-election as we know it. 

In this brief article it is not possible to elaborate these 
points or to give them the emphasis which seems to be 
their due. Still less is it possible to deal with the many 
other grounds—such as the inevitable increase of the 
power of the party caucus, and the enhancement of the 
election expenses of independent candidates—upon which 
the proposed change in our electoral system is to be 
condemned. One further consideration may, however, 
be referred to. It is of the essence of the proposed 
system that under it Parliamentary majorities should be 
small. It may, therefore, be taken as certain that in the 
normal course of events, the balance will be held by a 
third or fourth party; and this circumstance, together 
with the systematic “log-rolling” which will follow as an 
inevitable consequence, will not only be more common, 
but far more open to objection than it is now. For under 
our present system of constituencies represented by a 
single member, bargains between different parties—or at 
least the more important bargains—are necessarily made 
in the light of day before the election, and the electors 
have an opportunity of condemning them. But with 
proportional representation, no such necessity would 
exist. Each party would stand before the electors upon 
its own independent platform, and the bargains would 
be left to be made at a later date inside the House of 
“Commons, with no shadow of sanction from the nation. 
The term “log-rolling” might then indeed come to have 
a very real, and perhaps a very sinister, significance. 

The Royal Commission expressed the view that pro- 
portional representation might provide a not unsuitable 
method of electing a Second Chamber. Many advocates 
of the system have treated this as if it were a most 
damaging admission. “If it is suitable for a “Second 
Chamber, why not for a First?” is a question which they 
apparently deem unanswerable. That such a question 
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can even be asked seems to indicate a complete failure 
to appreciate some of the most elementary factors in 
the working of democratic machinery. The functions 
and responsibilities of a First Chamber differ funda- 
mentally from those of a Second Chamber. The First 
Chamber not only controls taxation, but initiates the 
great mass of legislation, and in every vital particular 
determines its character. The Second Chamber, or at 
least the ideal Second Chamber, is confined to revision 
and coordination, and above all has no power to make 
or unmake governments. The primary test of a First 
Chamber is its capacity for sympathetic response to the 
movements of public opinion. The primary test of a 
Second Chamber, with its limited, semi-judicial function, 
is the quality of its personnel. In view of such dif- 
ferences it would be strange indeed if the same method 
of election were the best for both. 

In conclusion, perhaps the writer may be permitted 
to express his personal view, founded upon a not incon- 
siderable study of the subject, that the system of popular 
government which we in this country have inherited, 
notwithstanding certain patent but minor and quite 
remediable defects, is, on the whole, the most perfect 
piece of representative machinery which has yet been 
created anywhere in the world. The reader may not 
agree with that opinion, but at least he may be asked to 
hesitate before he lightly commits himself to support a 
change which must modify profoundly, if not dis- 
astrously, the whole character of our Parliamentary 
institutions. 


THE RESULTS IN ASHTABUIA. 


In answer to your recent inquiry on proportional 
representation, so-called, I herewith submit this article on 
the operation of this plan in the city of Ashtabula. 


+ Written especially for this volume by Honorable Arthur Rinto, at- 
torney at law and president of the City Council, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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Proportional representation was adopted as an 
amendment to the city charter at a special election held 
on the 10th day of August, 1915, at which time the vote 
was five hundred and eight-eight for and four hundred 
against the amendment, out of a total registered elector- 
ate of five thousand, and this gave our city the unique, 
but not altogether unenviable, distinction, of being the 
first city in the United States to adopt this plan, which 
had been brought here from Tasmania, South Africa. 
The first council was elected in the fall of 1915, and took 
office on the Ist day of January, 1916, and at the first 
meeting, one hundred ballots were taken before the non- 
political (?) council elected under this plan, could agree 
on a man for city manager and the whole procedure had 
the well advertised political conventions “backed off the 
boards” when it came to “juggling” and “swapping” of 
votes. The successful candidate was a former Republi- 
can postmaster who had been deposed by a Democratic 
appointee. He in turn was ousted by a political “Cabal” 
inyJanuary, 1918, and a former service director appointed 
‘in his place, our city charter providing that the city 
manager is to be appointed by, and serve at the pleasure 
of, the city council. 

On the 5th day of November, 1920, amendments 
were submitted for changing the plan to the Federal and 
ward plan and at that time the vote was 2327 for the 
Amendments and 2764 against them, and this was re- 
markable in view of the fact that the amendments were 
loosely drawn, and were not backed by any organized 
effort, were opposed by the Chamber of Commerce and 
the only newspaper in the city and would have practi- 
cally knocked out the entire charter, including propor- 
tional representation, which is a pretty good indication 
that the plan is not giving satisfaction in this city, and 
please bear in mind that many, like myself, who are op- 
posed to the manager plan and proportional representa- 
tion are supporters of the charter as a whole, with its 
home rule provisions. 
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Some time ago, our present manager, who hails from 
Dayton, Ohio, and who was brought here through an- 
other political maneuver in the summer of 1922, ob- 
tained a salary increase from $4000 to $5000, by the 
subterfuge of an offer in another town, and after the 
passage of the ordinance, referendum petitions, asking 
for the repeal of same, or the submission to a vote of the 
people, and containing nine hundred and seventy-seven 
signatures, many more than required by the charter, were 
filed with council, whith were ignored by the council, 
and I quote from the Star Beacon, our daily paper, Janu- 
ary 29, 1924, as follows: 


Through all the words of discussion, however, one definite 
fact stands forth—City Council, through a seldom-invoked ruse, 
balked the attempt to force a Referendum on its act in grant- 
ing a $1000.00 increase in City Manager’s salary. 


From my experiences as a member of the City Coun- 
cil, now serving my third term under this plan, I must 
say that the claim of the proponents of this plan, that 
it takes politics out of municipalities is only true to the 
extent that it dis-franchises the voter and delegates the 
playing of politics to minority group representatives in 
Council, which is un-American. It takes away from the 
citizens the right of direct participation in electing mu- 
nicipal officers and makes possible the trading of votes 
in putting favorite sons into office irrespective of merit 
or fitness, and presents the sorry spectacle, now existent 
is this city, of councilmen’s children holding city jobs by 
appointment from the city manager. 


To corroborate my statements above made and also 
my criticism of same, I quote from a letter received from 
the secretary of The Proportional Representation 
League: 


Of course, proportional representation cannot make over a 
town in every way, and doubtless it has not made over Ash- 
tabula. 
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How different this expression is from the promises 
made by the proponents of the plan when they first sug- 
gest it to the unsuspecting public! 

In conclusion, let me suggest that Barnum’s “White 
Elephant” had nothing on “proportional representation,” 
and it does not take the people very long to find out that 
they have a “white elephant” on their hands, as has been 
your experience in the city of Cleveland. 


PHE- RESULTS IN-CLEVELAND 


Proportional representation was adopted by the vot- 
ers of the city of Cleveland in November, 1921 by a vote 
of 77,888 to 58,204, or a majority of almost twenty 
thousand. It is one of the features of the city manager 
charter which went into effect January 1, 1924. Only 
one election has been held under this system, that in 
November, 1923, and the City Council so elected has now 
been in office for about a year and a half. An amend- 
ment to the charter, by which proportional representa- 
tion would be abolished and the council increased from 
twenty-five members to thirty-three members, one to be 
elected from each ward by plurality vote, was proposed 
by an initiated petition, said to be signed by over thirty- 
five thousand voters, and was voted on at a special 
election on August 11, 1925, but was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 565 in a total vote of 41,271 which is about 15 
per cent of the total number of qualified voters in Cleve- 

land. 

Cleveland is the only large city in America that has 
ever experimented with proportional representation. 
Here the Hare system has had its first real test. In 
order to give outsiders some idea as to how it has worked, 
so far as may be judged by this one election, the 
statements of several of the citizens of Cleveland best 
qualified to discuss the subject are here given, several of 
them having been written especially for this occasion. 
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First, however, the claims for proportional representa- 
tion, as made by its supporters in the campaign pamph- 
let circulated in 1921, are reproduced. These claims 
were published in a pamphlet entitled The Meaning of 
the City Manager Plan which was said to have been writ- 
ten by Professor A. R. Hatton and was issued by the 
Committee of One Hundred that was organized to se- 
cure the adoption of the city manager plan and propor- 
tional representation. 


Tue PROMISES * 


It is the only system of voting which assures a ma- 
jority of the voters electing a majority of the council. 
It removes the possibility of rule by a minority, but in- 
sures representation to the minority in proportion to vot- 
ing strength. It, therefore, provides a council so repre- 
sentative that decisions are only reached after every 
important point of view has been stated. This means 
more carefully considered action by the council and 
greater confidence in the government. 

Proportional representation cannot be controlled by 
political bosses. In Cleveland today our elections are 
controlled by not over five thousand votes manipulated 
by a boss. Although there are over two hundred thou- 
sand voters, yet five thousand votes in the hands of a 
party boss is usually sufficient to elect a mayor and a 
majority of the council. Under proportional represen- 
tation those five thousand votes would just about elect 
one of the twenty-five members of the council, and they 
would all have to be cast in one of the four districts to 
do even that. At present a very large part of the voters, 
sometimes even a majority have no representative in the 
council. Under proportional representation at least 85 
per cent of the voters will find that they have helped 
elect a member of the council. 

1 From a pamphlet entitled Meaning of the City Manager Plan said 


to have been written by Professor A. R. Hatton and issued in 1921 by 
the Committee of One Hundred. 
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Proportional representation brings out stronger can- 
didates and makes a stronger council. It also tends to 
bring out the real leaders of public opinion among the 
various natural sections, groups, and interests of the city. 

Proportional representation is the best safeguard 
against racial and religious prejudices in our city govern- 
ment... . A relatively small block of voters bound to- 
gether by such prejudice may control an entire city elec- 
tion and practically exclude citizens of certain races and 
religions from office. With proportional representation 
this is impossible. Fair representation is assured to all. 
No group or movement can secure representation beyond 
its actual voting strength and no body of citizens can 
deprive any other of representation to which they are 
entitled. 

Under both proportional representation and the sys- 
tem now used each voter can help elect only one candi- 
date. At present those who are so unlucky as not to vote 
for the winning candidate are without representation 
But under proportional representation the voter is prac- 
tically sure of helping elect some one in sympathy with 
his views. 

Proportional representation will insure women fair 
representation without having to dicker for the support 
of the boss or “the reorganization,’ which is now prac- 
tically necessary for success. Women of the finer type 
will not subject themselves to this humiliation and we 
thus are deprived of the type of woman representative 
“most needed. 

Proportional representation puts a premium on politi- 
cal independence on the part of members of the council. 
The present system puts a premium on subserviency to 
“the organization” and the political boss. 

Finally, proportional representation is simple for the 
voter to operate. The ballot is even easier to mark than 
the one now used in city elections, and far easier than 
the ballot used in state and county elections. 
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By Newton D. BaKker’” 


My occupations for the last nine years have been 
such that municipal matters have not had much of my 
close attention and I do not feel qualified to state the 
case against proportional representation. My objec- 
tions to it are: 

1. It is so complicated as to be unintelligible to the 
ordinary voter. That is to say, the ordinary voter has 
no sense of direct consequence from his act in the re- 
sult, and it adds, therefore, an additional discouragement 
to voting. 

2. It is undemocratic in that it buries the responsi- 
bility of the councilman to his constituents and so sub- 
divides that responsibility that the citizen who wants to 
change any policy or express his disapproval of legisla- 
tive acts is quite unable, in any direct and active way, to 
do it. 

3. There are no constant issues in municipal affairs 
about which municipal parties are built. There are, 
therefore, no parties entitled to be represented accord- 
ing to their proportion of the electorate. I defy any an- 
alyst to say of any member of the present Council of 
Cleveland what proportion he represents or what he rep- 
resents a proportion of. 

4. The absence of stable municipal issues tends to 
the choice of representatives of groups formed on other 
issues. Religious and racial questions are likely, there- 
fore, to be at the basis of sub-divisions, and thus to in- 
troduce an unwholesome and false issue. 

I write these observations to show you the state of 
my mind, but again disclaim any competence, as the 


1 Wonorable Newton D. Baker was the City Solicitor of Cleveland for 
several terms and served two terms as Mayor of Cleveland before he 
entered President Wilson’s cabinet as Secretary of War. Since the end 
of President Wilson’s term he has practiced law in Cleveland, serving 
one year as the President of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and is 
now President of the Cleveland Bar Association. Perhaps no man in 
Cleveland is better qualified to discuss any municipal problem than Mr. 

aker. 
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result of serious study, to pass judgment upon the ques- 
tion. 


By Rassr Appa HILLEL SILveR* 


I believe the proportional representation has so far 
been successful in Cleveland. Originally I was opposed 
to it, thinking that this arrangement would make possi- 
ble an even greater definition of the racial and religious 
groups in our community. Nothing of this character has 
as yet developed. While the proportional representation 
process is a bit more cumbersome, it has the greater ad- 
vantage of more adequately representing the whole elec- 
torate of the community, the majority as well as the 
minority. No democratic government can well afford to 
disregard the political thought of the minority. 


By Joun T. Bourke’ 


With the municipal election in Cleveland seven 
months away, strong opposition to the continuance of the 
proportional representation method of voting for coun- 
cilmen is being voiced in all parts of the city. 

Dissatisfaction is expressed in the fact that in the 
present council fourteen wards have no resident repre- 
sentatives while each of four wards has two resident 
members of the municipal law making body. 

Another complaint against the proportional represen- 
tation voting system is increased cost of elections. 

Growing out of this dissatisfaction, especially in the 
outlying wards, where public improvements are being de- 
manded, the indications are that the record of entries for 
the council will exceed that of two years ago when one 
hundred and nineteen men and women sought council 
seats. 


1 Rabbi Silver is one of the most brilliant and scholarly men in 
Cleveland. 

2Mr. Bourke is the political editor of the Cleveland News, a position 
he has held for many years. This article appeared in the Cleveland News 
on April 6, 1925. 
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SUMMARY OF SURVEY 


A survey made by Deputy Clerk McNeil of the board 
of elections of the result of the 1923 councilmanic elec- 
tion held in Cleveland under proportional representation 
discloses the following: 


That only 114,613 votes were cast, as compared to 154,123 
in the municipal election of 1921. 

That 7.6 per cent of the ballots were blank or invalid while 
in the 1921 election for mayor under the Mary Ann system only 
2.4 per cent ballots were blank and none invalid. 

That the cost of the election was $155,147, an average cost of 
$1.35 for every elector voting. The cost of the 1921 election 
was $110,130, or 71 cents a vote. 

That twenty-five councilmen were elected from the thirty- 
three wards. 

That fourteen wards, or 43 per cent of the total, have no 
resident councilman. Over 81,000 votes were cast in these wards 
at the 1924 election. 

That wards, I, 19, 20 and 28 have two resident councilmen 
each. 

That two women were elected and both reside in ward 20. 

That wards 9, 15, 27, 30, 32 and 33, all bordering on the city 
limits’ line, have no resident councilman. 

} 


“This is growing territory.” McNeil says. “New al- 
lotments are being laid out and naturally improvements 
such as crosswalks, grading, paving, street lights, etc., 
follow. All these improvements require council legisla- 
tion. I am of the opinion that if the electors in each of 
these wards elected their own councilman it would have 
a tendency to speed up legislation that would materially 
help the growth and development of this territory, which 
is now sadly neglected under the proportional represen- 
tation district arrangement.” 


Nine Critres Drop PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION SYSTEM 


In nine cities of the United States and Canada which 
tried out proportional representation voting, the system 
was abolished in from two years to four years, accord- 
ing to data taken by McNeil from the Proportional Rep- 
resentation Review of April, 1924, the official organ of 
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the Proportional Representation League. These cities, 
their population, the dates of adoption and abolition of 
the proportional representation plan follow: 


Population Adopted Abolished 


Sacramentomealsuas acca tee 65,008 1920 1922 
Abolished by supreme court. 

Katantazoow Micha a. sacs acess. 48,858 1918 1920 
Abolished by supreme court. 

WearllarttordConniieess).cens. 8,854 1920 1923 
Abolished by legislature. 

Wall COUVeIsr ba X-treme ce acts S 117,217 1920 1923 
Abolished by the people. 

NAICLODIAM Do Cleon soe eae ae 38,727 1920 1921 
Abolished by the people. 

New Westminster, B. C. ...... 14,405 IQI7 IQIQ 
Abolished by the council. 

Nelsons bat Gage seca ins 5,230 1917 1919 
Abolished by the council. 

INS SEG Ia a Cotines mele iute rors. ersvecics 3,500 1917 1920 
Abolished by the council. 

Pie Contiitlamveb sg ©. cave :atehe 2,148 IQI7 1921 


Abolished by the council. 


In the United States, Cleveland, Ashtabula (with a 
population of 22,000), and Boulder, Col., (population 
11,000); and in British Columbia, South Vancouver 
(population 36,000), and West Vancouver (population 
4500), still operate under the proportional representa- 
tion system. 


By Erie C. Horwoop* 


Now, I am not sure whether I am for proportional 
“representation or against it. I think maybe I shall have 
to get over a little bit on Hatton’s side of the fence 
before I am done here; but the thing is utterly un- 
answerable as far as the professional advocate of pro- 
portional representation is concerned. He has an answer 
for everything. I rather lost patience, in discussing the 


1 Mr. Hopwood is the managing editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
These remarks were made in a debate with Professor Augustus R. Hat- 
ton before the tenth annual convention of the City Managers’ Association 
at Washington, D.C., on November 15, 1923. This address may be found 
in the Tenth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association. p. 172-80. 
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matter with one of the men who had been writing some 
articles explaining this system for us during this cam- 
paign, and I said: ‘My friend, if Jesse James and Cap- 
tain Kidd would stand for election to the Cleveland City 
Council, and should be elected, you would say that is 
quite all right. There is a like-minded group in this 
community which demands Captain Kidd and Jesse 
James, and, therefore, it should have them!” Well, 
now, what can you say to that? These gentlemen remind 
me of the Gileadites who went down and took the pas- 
sages of the river Jordan, and when the men of Ephraim 
came down, the Gileadites said, “Say ‘Shibboleth,’ and 
if you cannot say ‘Shibboleth’ off goes your head!’ And 
not enough people could say “Shibboleth” in Cleveland, 
so that something like one hundred thousand voters 
were practically disfranchised this year! 

It seems to me that when you discuss proportional 
representation you have to start with one or two very 
fundamental ideas. Do you believe the old theory of 
representative government as established by the Con- 
stitution, and as practiced in practically every state, and 
to a great extent until recent years, until Mr. Hatton’s 
activities, we will say, in municipal government, is 
sound practice? Or do you believe that every group 
should have, in the legislative body, its representation 
according to its voting strength? Because I think if you 
grant that latter premise, there is not any argument that 
you can put up against proportional representation. It 
does do the trick mathematically and correctly. 

Now, with customary caution, I am not quite ready 
to concede that in a city or in a state or in a nation it 
is sound practice to divide up your legislative body so 
extensively into groups, as this system tends to do. I 
do not think it’s particularly worth-while to dwell on 
the theories of the thing. I imagine that almost every- 
body here knows a great deal more about proportional 
representation than I shall ever know. You know it 
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was said that there were only twelve people in the 
world who could understand Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity. I doubt whether there are any more than that, 
except the paid workers in the Cleveland Board of 
Elections, that understand proportional representation 
in this last Cleveland election. 

I hope I may tresspass on your time long enough to 
read you an extract or two from Mr. Hatton’s charter 
so you can see how simple proportional representation 
is. I shall read it very rapidly, because you will, of 
course, get it as I go on. This is Section D of the 
charter. The preliminary sections have to do with 
wrapping the votes up in bundles and transporting them 
to the Board of Elections. 


The whole number of valid ballots cast in the district shall 
then be divided by a number greater by one than the number 
of seats to be filled in the district. The next whole number 
larger than the resulting quotient is the quota of constituency 
that suffices to elect a member. 

All candidates the number of whose votes on the first count 
equals or exceeds the quota shall then be declared elected. 

All votes obtained by any candidates in excess of the quota 
shall be termed his surplus. 

Any surpluses there may be shall next be transferred, the 
largest surplus first, then the next largest, and so on, accord- 
ing to the following rules: 

In the transfer of a surplus, transferable ballots up to the 
number of votes in the surplus shall be transferred to the con- 
tinuing candidates marked on them as next choices, in accord- 
ance with rule (m). The particular ballots to be taken for 
transfer as the surplus of a candidate shall be obtained by tak- 
ing as nearly an equal number of ballots as possible from the 
- transferable ballots that have been cast for him in each of the 
voting precincts. All such surplus ballots shall be taken as they 
happen to come without selection. 


Now I do not want to be unfair in this matter. As 
more of this, but that will show you how perfectly 
simple the process of transferring votes is. 

Now I do not want to be unfair in this matter. As 
a matter of fact, I do not think any of the voters who 
voted in this election knew particularly where their 
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votes went, or what became of them after they went 
somewhere! I saw the equipment of the Board of 
Elections. There were one hundred and eighteen candi- 
dates in the field. There were one hundred and eighteen 
wooden boxes about this high, this wide, and so deep. 
And then there were one hundred and eighteen wooden 
boxes, as tall as this, and that wide, and so deep. And 
there were one hundred and eighteen pigeon holes that 
did not have any ends in them so that you could see 
right through. And there were rubber stamps, black- 
boards, and step-ladders!—and other impediments that 
practically filled the basement of the Public Auditorium 
where we hope to hold the next Republican Convention ! 

When we came to transfer the votes, the clerk took 
a bundle of votes. He walked to one of the pigeon holes, 
put in a ballot and another clerk got it out of the other 
end and threw it to a man with a rubber stamp, who 
entered it on a tally sheet; and then somebody went up 
a step ladder with a piece of chalk and made an entry 
on a blackboard; and a week after this had continued 
we knew who was elected to the City Council! 

Now, to be serious about this proposition, Mr. Hat- 
ton covered this ground very exactly and very thor- 
oughly, it seems to me, from the point of view of a 
man who wrote the things that he did in this city 
charter. He was in error, however, on some of his 
figures, and I think he will thank me for correcting 
those. As a matter of fact, there was a registration in 
this election, in round numbers, of one hundred and 
thirty-one thousand. Now, I think that’s a rather sig- 
nificant thing—that vote of one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand; and you must observe that there were five 
thousand less registered in this election than voted on 
the charter issue when it was adopted. But I think it’s 
rather a significant thing also that out of one hundred 
and thirty-one thousand people who were registered, 
only one hundred and fourteen thousand went to the 
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polls and voted, or a shrinkage of 13 per cent. Now 
there was wastage, too, Mr. Hatton. The total wastage 
of ballots through improper marking, was 9.4 per cent. 
I hope the ladies will pardon me if I tell a story in 
the exact language of a single voter, whose ballot was 
cast on the west side. The voter marked his first 
choice for Peter Witt. He wrote across the face of 
his ballot, “desire to cast all my other choices for the 
damn fool who invented this system!” 

Now the total percentage of wastage was, as I say, 
9.4 per cent. In the first district, the west side, it was 
7.5 per cent. In the second district, it was 7.5 per cent 
In the third district, and I want you to notice this figure 
particularly—it was only 6.1 per cent, or the lowest 
wastage of any district in the city, and in the district 
of the intelligentia, where Mr. Hatton lives, the 
wastage was 14.6 per cent! You see that’s what our 
institutions of higher learning do! 

Now, I call your attention to the third district par- 
ticularly, for this reason: the third district is the dis- 
trict in which Mr. Herman Finkle polled a very large 
vote. The second candidate in that district was Mr. 
Fleming. That particular neighborhood is the strong- 
hold of the Republican political organization in Cleve- 
land, and Mr. Hatton was perfectly right, I think, when 
he said that the people in that district took the trouble 
to find out how to mark their ballots, but he did not 
tell you who told them how to mark their ballots. The 
-person who told them how was Mr. Maschke, the poli- 
tical leader of Republican Cleveland. They have a first 
choice for Finkle, and a second for Fleming. Fleming 
got a heavy first choice vote too, because they 
alternated. In some precincts the first choices were for 
Fleming, and in others for Finkle, and then voters were 
told to “do what you can for Broustrup.” In the early 
count of the vote in this district, Broustrup was low 
down in the list, but as soon as he began to get the 
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distribution from second and third choices after Finkle 
and Fleming, he began to gain, and was one of the 
candidates chosen in that district. I just wanted to 
explain that so Mr. Hatton will know how it happened! 

We come back then to the results of this election 
which Mr. Hatton has told you were fourteen Repub- 
licans, six Democrats, and either four or five Inde- 
pendents, because Mr. Hatton thinks Mrs. Green is an 
Independent, and again to be cautious I am not so sure 
of it. We consider Dr. Hatton and I do not know just 
what “histed” Dr. Hatton into the council. I am not so 
sure that there was not a general feeling that the pun- 
ishment ought to fit the crime. I will not say that 
this was the reason but the Plain Dealer supported Dr. 
Hatton, and singled him out among all the candidates 
as particularly meriting our support. I will say, frankly 
and honestly, that there is not a man in Cleveland who 
belonged in that City Council any more than Mr. A. 
R. Hatton. 

Now, I am not certain—and I think it’s rather an 
important point—whether Hatton and Witt and Wing and 
Kennedy, could have been elected without proportional 
representation or whether they could not. I am not 
at all sure that Hatton could not have been elected 
under the old ward system if he had really made an 
active campaign. I suppose Peter Witt could have 
been elected from any ward in his district. Miss Wing 
and Mrs. Green probably could not have been elected 
under the old system. I am not so sure about Ken- 
nedy. But you see what happened. Here there are 
fourteen Republicans in the Council and six Democrats, 
plus the Independents. Under the old council of thirty- 
three members there were twenty-four Republicans and 
nine Democrats. You may say that one or two of those 
people were independent, but they went through on 
party tickets. Now I think the best demonstration of 
what proportional representation did was that it opened 
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the doors of the City Council of Cleveland to the type 
of independent council members that were elected in 
this election. I think it has accomplished that. And I 
think that all you members of the council are going 
to keep your eyes very carefully on what took place 
in this proportional representation election. I think you 
are going to see, as a result of this, a much more inde- 
pendent attitude on the part of council members gen- 
erally, and less tendency to be dictated to by a party 
leadership, because it has demonstrated that they do not 
have to have the support of the party organizations to 
go over, if they have the right kind of records, and are 
the right kind of folks. 

There’s one thing that I am a little bit afraid of, and 
that is the lack of interest under the proportional rep- 
resentation system. I have been going through elections 
in Cleveland for the last twenty years, and I have never 
seen an election at any time in which it seemed to me 
that there was as little interest as there was in this elec- 
tion. Out of the total potential voting population of 
beween two hundred and fifty thousand and two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand people, there were only 
one hundred and three thousand who cast valid ballots 
in this election. There were no posters. There was no 
attendance at the meetings. The Citizens’ League went 
out and conducted twenty meetings in school houses and 
other places, and held an average attendance of one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty most of whom were 
candidates. There was one candidate—Kennedy of the 
second district—who chartered school houses for 
twelve meetings, held four, and cancelled the other eight, 
because nobody came but the candidates, and he was 
paying for the school-houses. There were no horns 
blown on the streets of Cleveland election night. There 
were more policemen out to patrol the streets than 
there were pedestrians on the streets, two to one. I can 
picture one meeting in particular in a lunch room where 
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there were four policemen and three newspaper men 
present! I did not know it was wrong to blow a horn 
or to yell when you see a candidates picture on the 
screen, but I know now that when we do that we vote 
emotionally and not rationally, and, therefore, it must 
be wrong! I am just a little bit afraid that Mr. Hatton, 
and perhaps some of these other people, have conceived 
a Civic citizen who does not exist. I remember being 
very greatly impressed with Spargo’s books on The 
Socialist State at one time, and I thought the plan would 
be fine if people were that way, but unfortunately they 
are not; and we would have to have a complete regenera- 
tion of human nature before the socialistic state would 
be possible at all. Now I conceive it just possible that 
we shall have a regeneration of human nature before 
this civic man which the advocates of this theory have 
set up will be an actuality. 

We have on paper, what I believe, to be a better 
council than usual in Cleveland, but that council is not 
yet in operation. Now how Peter Witt and A. R. Hatton 
are going to behave in that council nobody knows—not 
even Witt and Hatton themselves. It is conceivable, 
you know, that even the very independence of inde- 
pendents may militate against their usefulness. Mr. 
Hatton is a very diplomatic man. He holds a union 
card in the Assistant Tile Setters Union! An “assistant 
tile setter” is one who hands the tile to the one who is 
about to set it? Mr. Hatton is a diplomat. But I am 
serious when I say that we cannot tell how this per- 
fectly good looking council on paper is going to work 
in practice, and until we do—until we have had some 
other demonstrations of the results of proportional rep- 
resentation—I think we ought to keep an open mind 
about it. But let me say this, however, that as editor 
of a certain newspaper, no one in the city of Cleveland 
can be more interested in the things that are good for 
the city of Cleveland than I am. We have the city 
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manager system with us, and we have proportional rep- 
resentation with us, and I can assure you, that as far as 
I am concerned, and as far as my newspaper is con- 
cerned, those two systems are going to have a fair 
trial. We will fight for them until they do have a fair 
trial; and then if they do not prove out we will say, 
“Let's try something else.” In the meantime let’s try 
the present plan until we are certain we cannot create 
public interest with it, or that it will bring into the city 
council the kind of men we have to have there, or until 
we are certain that its complexity is too much for the’ 
average voter. But let us not throw it out because it 
does not happen to suit the leaders of some political 
parties.” 
Tue Hatron-BEernon DEBATE* 


AFFIRMATIVE 


In the eighteen years that I have lived in Cleveland 
I have spoken on public questions on many occasions. 

I want to say to you today that I never rose to speak 
on a question of public importance with the feeling that 
the issue itself was of such moment or meant so much 
to this community as the issue which Judge Bernon and 
I are to discuss before you today. 

There is much to be said. And because I must be 
brief, if I seem very plain and very short I hope that you 
will give to me at least the belief in my sincerity; and 
remember this further fact that I am speaking not only 
from eighteen years’ observation of the public life in 
Cleveland but of eighteen months of actual service inside 
the city government. 

In 1921 the people of Cleveland, by a majority of 
[almost] twenty thousand, adopted a new charter provid- 
ing as its essential feature the system of election known 


1A debate between Professor Augustus R. Hatton, Affirmative, and 
ex-Judge Maurice Bernon, Negative, before the annual meeting of the 
Citizens’ League of Cleveland, June 1, 1925, as published in the Cleve- 
jand Times, June 2, 1925. 
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as Proportional Representation. Owing to the provisions 
of this state no election could be held under that charter 
until 1923. The council so elected in 1923 took office in 
1924 and therefore we have lived under a council elected 
under this system now about seventeen months. 

At the time of the election of that council, it was the 
general comment throughout the city that it was the best 
council elected in many years. It is generally agreed that 
the council of Cleveland has paid more attention to busi- 
ness, that its discussions have been more thorough, that 
no essential part of the city’s business has been neglected. 


More Accomplished 


More has been accomplished by this council under 
proportional representation than by any council in the 
last quarter of a century, and yet in spite of that record 
and apparently with every reason why the system which 
had produced such a council should be continued, there 
has been initiated and we shall be compelled to vote on 
an amendment to the charter which will eliminate that 
system of voting and substitute in its place a system as 
nearly indefensible as can be drawn. 

I want today not merely to defend proportional rep- 
resentation. It is a part of my duty to point out to you 
the dangers in the change proposed to take its place. I 
ask Judge Bernon to point out one single instance of any 
municipality which elects its council under the system of 
election he is attempting to force on the electorate of 
Cleveland. Now what is that system? It is the system 
by which we shall return in the first place to the thirty- 
three wards marked out in 1921—wards which were at 
that time unequal in the number of voters in each ward, 
and which were varying constantly in number. 

Less than half the voters in a ward elected a council- 
man in some instances, in others less than one-third, 
meaning that the council is elected not by a majority but 
a minority. In addition to that inequality, it means a 
return to the old system with its ward politics, with its 
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appeal to the small type of man, a return to the log-rolling 
and partisan politics of the past. Two hundred voters 
may put the names on the ballot in the ward under that 
system—not a majority but a plurality elects the council 
so that it will give us year by year a city council the 
whole of which is elected by less than one-half of the 
voters in Cleveland. 


Townes Received Majority 


In 1921 46 per cent of the voters of this city elected 
the city council and on the west side, from which Mayor 
Townes comes, he was the only councilman to receive 
a majority of the votes in his ward. 

I say to you, therefore, that if everything Judge 
Bernon could say about proportional representation were 
admitted to be true he is asking you to vote into the 
charter of Cleveland a system of government that in all 
my experience I do not recall a single instance of its 
ever being adopted for a city such as Cleveland. 

Now what can be said on the other side? The system 
of proportional representation is admitted by every per- 
son who ever took the trouble to give it any attention to 
be absolutely fair. I am making no attack on the politi- 
cal parties. I believe that the majority of the voters 
of Cleveland want to be represented in the council and 
they have a right to be so represented through parties or 
otherwise. 

Proportional representation will give to any party in 
Cleveland organized on the principles which President 
Flory of the Citizens League stated the number of votes 
that they are entitled to and it will give to their oppon- 
ents aS many representatives as they deserve and they 
can’t be stepped out of it. You can’t gerrymander against 
proportional representation—you can’t trick it. Pro- 
portional representation is a majority system. 

It is claimed that the low state into which the Demo- 
cratic Party has fallen is due to the system of election. 
There were practically the same proportion of Democrats 
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in the old council as under proportional representation. 
In Cincinnati with elections by wards there is only one 
Democratic city councilman. 


Tricky System 


I say to you that the rise or decline of a party has 
nothing to do with the system of election. Republicans 
or Democrats in Cleveland, if either of those parties will 
frame a sufficiently attractive platform and agree to per- 
form it, can elect the council and they cannot be beaten. 

Under the system in New York city, similar to the 
one Judge Bernon defends, for instance, a considerable 
number of Democrats and. in some instances larger 
numbers of Republicans are unrepresented. It is a tricky 
system which by gerrymandering or thimble rigging can 
be manipulated contrary to the actual desires of the 
voters of the state. 

Both Senator Pepper and Charles Elihu Root have 
expressed their belief in proportional representation. 
This cannot be said of the system Judge Bernon pro- 
posed. 

Now what are the real reasons back of this proposal? 
I have served seventeen months inside. I want to tell 
you what the real reasons are. It is not to preserve 
political parties in any sense, not because the proportional 
representation system is complicated and not because the 
old form is an easier ballot to mark, because the propor- 
tional representation ballot was used in the last election 
with very great success. 


Halts Bosses 


The real reason is that it is beginning to make it 
impossible for these interests and men who formerly con- 
trolled through their political organizations to have their 
way. They will have to put up stronger candidates. 

Mr. Maschke [the Republican leader in Cleveland] 
and Mr. Gongwer [the leader of the Democratic organ- 
ization] don’t want stronger candidates, they want sub- 
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servient men who will do what they tell them. That is 
one reason and more, they see that the light of day will 
be persistently turned on what goes on. Under the guise 
of practicing law Mr. Maschke has really sold political 
influence, entirely within the law, but that is what it 
means. I know what it means when one of his repre- 
sentatives appears before the city council. It is a signal 
to the members of the council that it is Mr. Maschke’s 
will. (It means a fat fee for his law firm). Just as 
soon as under a system of election it is understood that 
the council answers to no authority outside of what the 
voters of Cleveland want, the boss’ practical power will 
drop away. 
NEGATIVE 

It is rather difficult to follow the professor. He starts 
out by saying that we have the ablest council in many 
years and the hardest working body in many years. In 
the first place, modesty forbids because I was at one time 
a member of the council. Neither do I want to get into 
a discussion of personalities. I don’t know by what 
schemes he reckons the ability of this council, but I 
couldn’t help but remember that a bulletin of the Citizens 
League which was issued recently, for which I assume 
no responsibility, severely criticized it for its woeful lack 
of leadership and the constant absence of some members 
from committee meetings. 

Dr. Hatton says he has been on the outside for 
eighteen years and on the inside for eighteen months. 
- That’s the trouble with him. He’s been theorizing for 
eighteen years, studying it out of textbooks and going all 
over the country always trying to make some change 
in the system of government—always forgetting that men 
make government, and not systems. I have been on the 
inside of government, and I have had a slight experi- 
ence in city government. Dr. Hatton, you subscribe 
to a theory that by scheming around, by changing 
the ballot, by changing the form, you change the type 
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of officials. I subscribe to the theory that you get good 
government by electing good men regardless of the sys- 
tem, and I would rather have a good man at the head 


than a bad one. 
Lauds Johnson 


Tom L. Johnson was the greatest municipal executive 
this country has ever seen. He was elected under one 
form of government. They changed the form of 
government and Tom just turned around and elected 
the council under the new system. He is the only 
man in history who was enjoined from _ thinking. 
They changed the system again, but again Tom Johnson 
went to the people of Cleveland and elected his men. 
I don’t care what kind of a system you have—it is the 
people you elect to office that count after all. Dr. Hat- 
ton asked me what other cities in America use such a 
system. Ashtabula, Cincinnati, and two or three other 
small cities use proportional representation. I haven’t 
made an extensive study of those using the plurality 
system, but I know that a very hopeless minority use 
proportional representation. 

He criticizes the old system which prevailed in 1921 
because a lot of councilmen didn’t have a majority. 
More had a majority in 1921 than had a majority or even 
a quota under proportional representation in 1923. In 
1923 four were elected on first choices, six on second, 
and fifteen of your councilmen couldn’t reach the quota 
even by switching and transferring time and time again. 
So in the election of 1923 you had four on first choices, 
six obtained quotas by transfer, and fifteen never got 
the quota at all. In 1921 65 per cent of the people who 
were entitled to vote voted at the election. It was claimed 
that under proportional representation you would get 
more active interest in city government. Forty thousand 
less [sic] people voted in 1923 than in 1921 or 42 per cent 
of those entitled to vote. Under the old system there 
were some invalid ballots 2.4 per cent less than 2.5 per 
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cent. Under this very fair, simple system of government, 
with more people qualified to vote, 7.6 per cent of the 
ballots, or three times as many were invalid. 


Ballots Ruined 


You have had an election under proportional repre- 
sentation. Every newspaper in Cleveland had articles 
about it and let me see—you wrote a lot of articles. 
They gave you the front page, and you explained care- 
fully how everyone was to vote and you urged every 
voter of Cleveland to get out and vote. They didn’t 
seem to follow you, and of those who did three times 
as many people spoiled their ballots. I just can’t follow 
the professor at the outset. Political parties don’t want 
to abolish proportional representation. He isn’t against 
political parties. I think he is guilty of some inverse 
reasoning. If political parties do want proportional rep- 
resentation why in the name of God are they trying 
to get rid of it? And while you say you believe in 
political parties really about all you have said since 
coming to Cleveland has been against political parties. 
I don’t know just how your mind functions. 

It reminds me of the preacher at the funeral of the 
man guilty of many offenses who didn’t want to lie and 
so he said. ‘Now brethren this brother has been guilty 
of misconduct, he stole and he lied and beat his wife, 
but he never forgot his religion.” You don’t believe that 
political parties have a right to any place in municipal 
.affairs. I prefer party responsibility to irresponsibility. 
Who do you represent in the council, Mr. Hatton? What 
proportion do you represent in this community, and what 
proportion of that proportion? We have no municipal 
parties in the city divided on such questions as the filtra- 
tion plant or the union station. We have Republicans, 
Democrats, Socialists, Progressives, single-taxers. If we 
don’t have such divisions then we must be divided along 
other lines or parties, and they go along racial lines and 
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religious lines, the curse of the proportional representa- 
tion system. 
Hits Racial Lines 


Dr. Hatton said he was never more earnest in de- 
fending proportional representation and I was never 
more earnest in denouncing a system of blocs and cliques 
that now have the old world on its ear and threaten to 
destroy it. Before the war, Europe was divided along 
economic lines, now it is divided along racial lines. 
The finest means in the world of injecting racial dif- 
ferences into this country is proportional representa- 
tion. I say that races and religions haven’t any right 
to control legislation. We want Americans to rep- 
resent us in the council. Government by racial or 
religious groups sounds the downfall of American insti- 
tutions. In cities you divide either according to national 
parties or according to religions and races. You would 
have another group known as the secret society group 
if every group is entitled to representation. Would there 
be one or three K.K.K.? Do you want to add to the 
accident of location, racial and religious differences? 
You give an open invitation to race or creed to elect one 
of their own nationality or religion to represent all of 
the people of Cleveland. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Maschke or Mr. Gongwer. 
Either of those gentlemen would, if they stood on the 
same platform with you be able to reply for themselves. 
I haven’t sat in this wonderful council—the best council 
—but isn’t it a trifle inconsistent that this best council 
that the city of Cleveland ever had should kow-tow 
when a representative of Mr. Maschke or Mr. Gongwer 
comes down. Is it quite fair to leave that sort of im- 
pression. 

Now the real reason I am against proportional rep- 
resentation is that I want a community in Cleveland that 
is American and not un-American, that elects people to 
serve them because they are the best obtainable, and not 
because they are members of one race or creed. 
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AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 


The chief argument which Judge Bernon makes is 
that proportional representation will divide the city along 
racial and religious lines as in Europe. The chaos in 
Europe has come from the very system which you pro- 
pose for Cleveland. Austria-Hungary is one of the few 
that has not adopted proportional representation. Czecho- 
Slovakia has proportional representation. In Switzer- 
land, where they have succeeded in keeping four na- 
tionalities peaceful under proportional representation, I 
did not find a single case of dissatisfaction. 

In my opinion, under the old system the K.K.K. 
would have controlled the vote in the fourth district, and 
under proportional representation they had just about 
enough votes to elect one. Personally, I think that until 
the other races and nationalities thoroughly understand 
us, they have a right to a spokesman of their own race. 
The only difference that proportional representation 
makes is that they do not have to fight for that repre- 
sentation. Judge Bernon claims that I lay more stress 
on the system than the men. Why propose an amend- 
ment, if the system is so unimportant? The fact is that 
I want good men, too. 

Tom L. Johnson, whom Judge Bernon mentions, was 
the vice-president of the first Proportional Representation 
League. * 

Although the people of Sacramento were satisfied 
with proportional representation, the supreme court de- 
‘clared it unconstitutional. It has been adopted in sev- 
eral other cities and similarly thrown out. It is now 
in use in Winnipeg, Canada. Also in Ireland. 

In reply to Judge Bernon I want to say that I rep- 
resent over four thousand voters who believe in my plat- 
form, because I told them before I was elected exactly 
what I would do after I got into the council. The one 


1Tom L. Johnson introduced a bill in Congress to provide for the 
election of Representatives in Congress by proportional representation. 
See Congressional Record. 23: 5314, June 15, 1892, Fifty-second Con- 
gress, First Session, and John R. Commons’s Proportional Representation. 


p. 114-15. 
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great question that has come up in the eighteen months 
that I have been in the council is that of the bridge across 
the Cuyahoga river. If the council had been left alone, 
the decision would have been more to the advantage of 
Cleveland. 

We have made great progress in Cleveland and are the 
model for other cities and other countries. Only last 
summer they sent a man from Sydney, Australia, to 
this.country to study various forms of local government. 
On his return he recommended the adoption of the form 
in use in Cleveland, O. 

I want to urge the citizens of Cleveland to vote down 
this amendment when it comes up on August 11. 


NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 


I disagree with the professor. The biggest thing the 
city council ever did was to elect W. R. Hopkins city 
manager. If systems mean nothing, I want the simple 
system. 

Tom Johnson may have been vice-president of the 
Proportional Representation League seventeen or 
eighteen years ago. I don’t know. But he worked 
for the representation of people by wards and eliminated 
the six members of the council chosen at large. 

I want a system which the number of invalid ballots 
won't be multiplied by 300 per cent, in which the voter 
knows who he is voting for when he goes to the polls, 
which every ward will be represented, and we won’t 
have outlying wards, needs and improvements unrepre- 
sented. Fourteen wards now have no representation, 
and four east ends, or so-called “highbrow” wards, have 
two councilmen each. I was elected by four thousand 
voters in my ward, and they knew where I lived and 
where they could instruct me on public questions, and 
all but three ballots were valid. You represent four 
thousand people. Do you know which four thousand? 
You don’t know who you represent. You don’t know by 
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what chance game you were elected. Any system which 
leaves the vote to chance is un-American. 


No Trained Men 


Professor Hatton spoke of Theodore Roosevelt. 
You quoted him as saying that national politics have 
no place in local government. Some of the ablest Presi- 
dents we have had—Washington, Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, [sic] and none surpassed Lincoln—meddled in local 
politics; and if my memory serves me, Theodore Roose- 
velt sent a message to Cleveland when he was president 
and said, “Theodore, make the run for mayor.” 

Our training school in politics is in municipalities. 
Here, through the experience obtained, you train men to 
represent you in the state legislature, and even to the 
higher departments of government. We will continue 
to have untrained men until we have a system of munici- 
pal government which will permit men to participate in 
politics. If you put proportional representation in effect 
all over the United States you will divide the whole 
country along labor lines, racial lines and religious lines. 
Any system which makes forty thousand more Cleveland 
voters stay at home on election day and causes three 
times as many voters to vote incorrectly, and which 
causes people to split along religious and racial lines, 
is un-American. I call upon the people of Cleveland 
to abolish this fancy nostrum. 


By A. J. Hirstius’ 


Rather unexpectedly we are having a special elec- 
tion this summer on a question of very vital importance 
to the people of Cleveland. In accordance with Section 
182 of the charter of the city of Cleveland a petition con- 
taining almost thirty-five thousand names was filed with 
the Board of Elections on May 21 setting forth a pro- 


1 Mr. Hirstius is the clerk of the Board of spat State Supervisors 
and Inspectors of Elections which had charge of the one election in 
Cleveland under the Hare system of proportional representation. 
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posed amendment to the charter providing for the elec- 
tion of a councilman from each of the thirty-three wards 
of the city as they existed in 1921. The board made a 
very careful check of the petition and found it to be 
signed by the required number of electors of the city and 
so certified to the council of the city. 

Under the provisions of the charter the calling of a 
special election in this instance is mandatory because of 
the date of filing the petition. The charter provides that 
a special election must be held if no regular municipal 
election occurs less than sixty nor more than one hun- 
dred and twenty days after the passage of the ordinance 
by council fixing the date. All the amendment proposes 
is to substitute the election of councilmen from each of 
the thirty-three wards for the system now in effect of 
electing various numbers of councilmen from four dis- 
tricts by the so-called proportional representation plan. 
Practically no other change is contemplated by this 
amendment. 

The issue is clearly defined. There is no opportunity 
for the discussion of extraneous matters in this coming 
special election. The people will decide between the 
ward plan of councilmanic representation elected by 
plurality-vote or the district plan which now prevails to 
which is attached the un-American proportional repre- 
sentation plan of voting. It was necessary to make the 
amendment quite voluminous because the boundaries of 
each ward must be clearly defined in the proposed amend- 
ment. Two hundred signatures will be required to nom- 
inate in a ward as against the requirement of five 
hundred in the district. The amendment substitutes the 
ballot which is marked by a cross for the ballot provided 
by the present charter which requires marking by num- 
erals. The amendment will restore uniformity in the 
marking of your ballot which I regard as very important 
in this community. In the 1923 election 8.6 per cent of the 
votes cast in the fourth district were either plank or 
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invalid. Under the Mary Ann beopt which preceded the 
one we are now using only 2 per cent were blank and 
none invalid. Under the proportiongl~representation 
plan electors are required to mark their ‘city ballots with 
numerals and all other ballots including judicial, consti- 
tutional amendment, school board, etc. are marked with 
crosses. That partially explains why 8.6 per cent of the 
city ballots cast in the fourth district in 1923 were either 
blank or invalid. If the amendment is adopted all bal- 
lots voted in a municipal election will again be uniform. 

The count of the votes cast for councilman will be 
made in the booth by the regularly constituted and duly 
appointed officers thus eliminating the expensive pro- 
portional representation count which necessitated the 
rental of the public hall for a period of several weeks, 
the purchase of much extra equipment and the employ- 
ment of several hundred extra clerks all for the purpose 
of electing not to exceed two councilmen who probably 
count not have been elected by the ward plan. By adopt- 
ing the amendment we will eliminate a biennial extra ex- 
pense of at least $25,000. 

Proportional representation discourages participation 
in elections as is evidenced by the number of voters par- 
ticipating. In the 1921 municipal election one hundred 
and fifty-four thousand votes were cast as against one 
hundred and fourteen thousand in 1923, the first propor- 
tional representation experiment. Any system that has 
a tendency to keep voters away from the polls cannot be 
too severely condemned. If you would believe the state- 
ment of some of the newspapers and so-called reformers, 
the politicians would welcome that condition. But the 
contrary is true as everyone knows who is at all familiar 
with the workings of a political organization. Political 
organizations always strive to get out the largest possible 
vote and much money and effort is expended for that 
purpose. 

Fourteen wards of the city having a population of ap- 
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proximately three “.1-lred and fifty thousand are un- 
represented in the POUtnt council. Included in the un- 
represented territory are all of the outlying wards who 
need most the services of a direct representative in coun- 
cil. Under the proportional representation district plan 
all of the councilmen from a district can be elected from 
one precinct. A like condition is not possible under the 
ward plan. Under the proportional representation dis- 
trict plan from five to seven councilmen are elected from 
each of the four districts into which the city is divided 
and yet the elector can make his vote effective for but one 
and in many instances cannot make it effective at all. 
Twenty-two members of the general assembly are elected 
from this county and a voter if he votes with the prevail- 
ing sentiment can make his vote effective for each of the 
twenty-two. This is the American plan and is preferable 
to the proportional representation plan now provided by 
our city charter. 

The proportional representation plan is un-American 
because it is contrary to the method of voting that has 
prevailed in this country for more than a hundred years 
and under which method we have experienced the great- 
est period of progress and development the world has 
ever known. The writer is for the American system 
which declares that candidate elected who receives the 
most votes and not for a system which depends for its 
execution on a so-called “quota” arrived at by mathe- 
matical processes which the average elector in the city 
of Cleveland cannot be expected to comprehend. 

Supporters of the proportional representation plan 
will attempt to make it appear that the success of the 
city manager plan depends on continuation of propor- 
tional representation. This is not a fact for the reason 
that the term of the manager is, by provision of charter 
indeterminate and he can be removed only after charges 
have been filed and heard. About three hundred and 
fifty cities and villages in the United States have city 
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managers but only two have proportional representation 
councils. The city manager form of goverament is not 
dependent on the continuation of proportional represen- 
tation. 

Many years of service as an election official in a su- 
pervisorial capacity have convinced the writer that: 

No system of electing councilmen is easier to man- 
ipulate than the proportional representation method; 

A smart manipulator would have no difficulty in tak- 
ing advantage of the gaps that are prevalent in the sys- 
einal s 

Proportional representation promotes party disinte- 
gration—destroys party responsibility. 

Elihu Root and men of his caliber see in this ten- 
dency a grave menace to the republic. The wisdom of 
Elihu Root counsels a return to the simplicity of the old 
method of voting and the repeal of innovations that break 
down two-party government. His conclusions apply 
with great force to the Cleveland situation at this time. 
Under the system now in effect no party or group is re- 
sponsible for the proper conduct of the city government 
of Cleveland. 

The proportional representation plan was invented in 
1856 by an Englishman named Hare and its proponents 
have never yet succeeded in getting the system firmly 
established anywhere in the world. It is partially applied 
in Tasmania, South Africa, Transvaal, New Zealand, 
Australia, Ireland, New South Wales, India and Sas- 
. katchewan, but nowhere in the United States have its 
proponents been able to apply it for any considerable 
time. Proportional representation is the worst system 
of election that can be devised in a city like Cleveland 
containing a large cosmopolitan population. It is the 
firm conviction of the writer that a continuation of this 
un-American proportional representation plan of electing 
our council will bring disaster to the community spirit 
which we have builded in the city of Cleveland. It is 
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designed to give minorities representation in our legis- 
lative bodies and will eventually divide the electorate of 
our city into racial and religious groups which will work 
to the detriment of our citizenship. 

An opportunity is offered by the proposed amendment 
to the charter to return to sane principles of government. 


By CHESTER C. Maxey’ 


If one’s observations establish anything, it is that 
proportional representation is not a panacea, but a most 
valuable and promising experiment, which, though it 
has not measured up to all of the predictions made with 
regard to it, certainly has not failed. It has not miracu- 
lously emancipated the electorate; nor has it destroyed 
partizanship and boss-rule. It is not a guarantee of good 
government, and not necessarily of representative gov- 
ernment. But it has given the voters a means of self- 
emancipation and an opportunity to strike down parti- 
zanship and boss-rule, if they care to do so. And it 
does make good government and representative govern- 
ment easier to attain, because it removes the most seri- 
ous obstacles to independent political action and free 
expression of public opinion. 


BRIEF EXCERPTS 


The optional transferability of votes is not a salu- 
tary aid, but a ruinous innovation—Walier Bagehot. 
“The English Constitution.” p. 220. 


The tendency of the movement for proportional rep- 
resentation is toward the destruction of the bi-partisan 
system of government.—Delos F. Wilcox. “The Study 
of City Government.” p. 157. 

1 Dr. Maxey is a Professor of Political Science at Western Reserve 
University. This is a part of his article on the city manager plan and 


proportional representation that appeared in the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Bulletin for July, 1924. 
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Proportional representation is the only system that 
is in accord with our democratic institutions. Under our 
present plurality system we have in fact an oligarchy.— 
Jerennah W. Jenks.—Annals of the American Academy. 
6:396. November, 1895. 


The election [in Kalamazoo on November 4, 1919] 
brought out a disappointingly light vote, only 5,997 bal- 
lots being cast. The total possible registration, including 
women, would probably reach 20,000.—A. R. Hatton. 
National Municipal Review. 9:87. February, 1920. 


The most telling objection urged against minority or 
proportional representation is that it renders a party ma- 
chine and party discipline still more necessary than they 
are at present, and so diminishes the power of the inde- 
pendent voter—Delos F. Wilcox. “The Study of City 
Government.” p. 156. 


The American people are fairly content with their 
executive and judicial departments of government, but 
they feel that their law-making bodies have painfully 
failed. This conviction pertains to all grades of legisla- 
tures, municipal, State, and Federal.—John R. Commons. 
“Proportional Representation.” pp. 1. 


Our best men are often deterred from entering poli- 
tics now because they are unwilling to submit to the 
dictation of party leaders, or to put themselves under ob- 

‘ligations to these leaders. Under the proportional sys- 
tem this would not be necessary. And better candidates 
could often be persuaded to run for office. The gerry- 
mander would be abolished.—Jeremiah W. Jenks. Annals 
of the American Academy. 6:395. November, 1895. 


_ The representation of minorities can certainly be at- 
tained by the system [of proportional representation], 
but, in view of the tendency of some advocates of the 
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plan to claim for it the benefits of a panacea, it is not 
superfluous to observe that disproportionate representa- 
tion is not the sole, not the most potent, cause of legis- 
lative defects—A. Lawrence Lowell. “Public Opinion 
and Popular Government.” p. 123. 


It is the weak point in the theory of representative 
government, as now organized and administered, that a 
large portion of the voting people are permanently dis- 
franchised. There are about ten thousand Democratic 
voters in my district, and they have been voting there 
for the past forty years without any more hope of having 
a representative on this floor than of having one in the 
Commons of Great Britain—James A. Garfield in a 
speech in Congress, June 23, 1870. 


Municipal progress and policies would be more con- 
sistent and continuous [under proportional representa- 
tion], for at each election a change of position on the 
part of a few voters would not completely change the 
character of the city government, but would simply make 
it a little more conservative or a little more radical than 
it had theretofore been. Progress, not mere fluctuation, 
would result—George H. Dunlop. National Municipal 
Review. 3:93. January, 1914. 


The Hare proportional representation plan has not 
been satisfactory [in Ashtabula]. It is blamed at pres- 
ent (1920) for having produced the kind of council that 
the city now has. Two Italians and one Swede are on 
the present council and it is stated that the Italian rep- 
resentation is out of proportion to the number of Ital- 
ians in-the city. One member of the council stated, on 
the morning after a long and wearisome session held to 
discuss the street car situation, that certain members of 
the council did not seem to be able to comprehend such 
terms as “sinking fund” and “depreciation.” Certainly 
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the Ashtabula council is not giving entire satisfaction — 
Earl W. Crecraft. National Municipal Review. 9: 624. 
October, 1920. 


Every thinking man who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with our political affairs knows that the present 
method of electing representatives is such as gives the 
dishonest a great advantage over the honest. He knows 
that by being cooped up in arbitrary districts a large part 
of the voters are as helpless and are as little concerned 
with the choice of their law-makers as is the Russian 
peasant. And it must be equally apparent upon investi- 
gation that the quota system is a complete cure for these 
evils; that with scarcely a perceptible change in present 
laws and customs the political slave-pen can be abolished, 
and every citizen brought into touch with the govern- 
ment.—Stoughton Cooley. New England Magazine. n.s. 
8:121. March, 1893. 


In theory we all share, and share alike in the govern- 
ment of municipality, state, and nation; but actually it 
isn’t so and can’t be, so long as we continue to be satis- 
fied with outworn methods of election that virtually dis- 
franchise all but the largest organized group in every 
election district. I have just been examining the figures 
for the last election of the New York City Board of 
Aldermen to find evidence of this statement for the New 
York Charter Commission. Of course the evidence was 
there. You can find plenty of it if you examine almost 
any election of representatives that is not conducted by 
proportional representation. Here is a little of what I 
found. 

251,147 Democratic voters elected 33 of the 65 Aldermen. 

348,499 other Democratic voters elected 18 of the 65 Aldermen. 
505,195 other Democratic voters elected 14 of the 65 Aldermen. 
251,147 of the city’s Democratic voters elected a majority of the 


Aldermen. ; 
258,68) of the city’s Republican voters elected no one at all. 
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The total number of persons of all three parties—Re- 
publican, Democratic and Socialist—who voted for un- 
successful candidates and are therefore without repre- 
sentation on the Board of Aldermen is 469,163, or 
4214% of the total number of voters. A government 
constituted on such an absurd basis can hardly hope to 
speak with authority for all the people or to legislate to 
their satisfaction—George H. Hallett, Jr. 


The spread of the system of proportional representa- 
tion during the last ten or fifteen years [1895-1910] has 
been very encouraging to its advocates, but as yet it has 
not made good its claim to general acceptance. It is 
advocated by some visionary persons as a remedy for all 
the ills of society ; and the more ultra democratic element 
of the population demand it for the reason that it is a step 
in the direction of more perfect democracy. Many able 
writers, however, condemn the principle of minority 
representation and maintain that the majority system is 
the true principle and is liable to fewer dangers. Sidg- 
wick, for example, points out two “serious objections” 
to the system of minority representation. In the first 
place, the giving of representation to groups as such 
involves the loss of a valuable protection against dema- 
gogy by removing the “natural inducements which local 
divisions give for the more instructed part of the com- 
munity to exercise their powers of persuasion on the less 
instructed.” In the second place, representation by 
groups, he says, “will inevitably tend to encourage per- 
nicious class legislation.” In the third place, it will tend 
to reduce the standard of efficiency in the legislature by 
securing the election of men who represent one set of 
interests or opinions rather than all of them. ‘We want 
for legislators,” says Sidgwick, “men of some breadth 
of view and variety of ideas, practiced in comparing dif- 
ferent claims and judgments, and endeavoring to find 
some compromise that will harmonize them as far as pos- 
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sible,’ which can hardly be secured under a system in 
which the community is not locally divided for electoral 
purposes. “To establish the system of proportional rep- 
resentation,” says Esmein, “is to convert the remedy sup- 
plied by the bicameral system into a veritable poison; it 
is to organize disorder and emasculate the legislative 
power; it is to render cabinets unstable, destroy their 
homogeneity and make parliamentary government impos- 
sible.” If applied to parliamentary elections, logic and 
consistency, he goes on to say, require that it shall be 
applied to the election of executives and administrative 
officers, and this is but the entering wedge to anarchy.— 
James W. Garner. “Introduction to Political Science.” 


p. 468-9. 
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